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JOHNSTON & MURPHY 


choe for eMen, 


To the increasing number of golfers who seek a new 
order of comfort and wear in a superlatively fine golfing 
shoe—Johnston & Murphy present their latest model. 


Approved by notable players, this shoe offers the same 
high quality and skillful design so characteristic of J] & M 
footwear for sports, dress and business. 


RPHY 
SHOE 


Newark, N. J. | aes 
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cMayfair Golf Club 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The Golf Oxford, Style No. 309 

Leather sole with metal golf studs distinguish this model 
in boarded Russia Calf. Sold by’a leading dealer near you. 
Ask for style booklet. 
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wherever you 20 


THIS AMAZING PORTABLE 
VICTROLA ONLY $35 List Price 


OU can comfortably take this remarkable 

Victrola along wherever you go... to the 
picnic... to the camp... to the bungalow. 
For the afternoon, the week-end, the whole 
summer. 

The Orthophonic-type sound box of the port- 
able Victrola insures roundness and fullness of 
tone with symphony orchestra as well as with 
jazz band. It brings you both tone quality and 
volume such as you can get from no other 
portable. 

Yet the portable Victrola is as handy as a 
small overnight bag .. . smart- 
looking . . . and indestructible. 

The portable Victrola has many 
exclusive features. The records stop 
automatically after playing — and 
the special winding feature makes 
it easy to wind anywhere! You 
will like its combination record 
holder and lid-release —(holding 
10 Victor records)—the gold- 





» Portable 


ictro 


VICTROLA No. 2-55 
List Price, $35 





plated or gold lacquered metal parts—the special 
clip and well for needles...the sturdy leather 
carrying handle . . . In every detail the portable 
Victrola is worthy of its place in the most smartly 
appointed homes. 

Don’t forget, either, the joy a portable Victrola 
will give the children. 
With Victor Orthophonic 
Records, it will keep the 
Broadway artists at your 


_ arm a 
“tetas yea » ) 
/ ‘i nga 
" 


command all summer— @S C 
the latest dance hits. JO 
Just choose your favor- se gg 
ite artists and let them ~~ | ~ 
play for you this summer \ rm 
on the portable Victrola— ee 


wherever you may be— 

any kind of music you ‘ike. The finest portable 
Victrola Victor has ever built is also one of the 
greatest of Victor values. It lists for only $35. 
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SIDNEY LENZ tells fein 








Mr. Lenz—as every card player knows—is acknowledged the most brilliant player in the world. 


“Shaving finesse WORKS 
when there's COOLNESS in the lather’ 


“M* opponents and partners at 
the card table are usually 
pretty well known people. Naturally, 

I try to look fairly presentable. That’s 
why I like the smooth shave that 
Menthol-iced lather gives me. But 
the best part is the coo/ness. 1 suppose 
it is the menthol in the cream that 
makes the difference. Anyway—it 
certainly makes my face feel cool and 
fine all evening long. . . Jim, I think 
that this new Menthol-iced idea is 
the extra trick in shaving!” 

Mennen Menthol-iced — 

THE YOuNG Man’s Suave! 
Coo.t—the moment the lather bub- 
bles up from the brush—Coo while 
your blade does its work—Coo for 
a long time after—that’s the new 


Mennen Menthol-iced shave! 

Skin specialists say that Menthol- 
iced is good for the skin, because it 
does these three things: (1) tones 
tired facial nerves, (2) soothes tiny 
shaving abrasions, (3) protects the 
skin after shaving. 

Now—Two Types oF MENNEN 
with and without menthol 
Mennen is the only shaving cream 
that comes two ways—Menthol-iced 
in the orange striped carton, or with- 
out menthol in the good old green 
striped carton. Both creams have 
Dermutation, the exclusive Mennen 
process of softening the beard, lubri- 
cating the blade, and toning the skin. 
Take your choice! You can get either 

tube—at any druggist. 


MENNeh 


FOR THE MODERN SHAVE 






‘FOR THE SHAVE 


On the air! 


Mennen Shaving Creams 
— 2 kinds 
Menthol-iced in 
orange-striped carton. 
Without menthol in the 
green-striped carton, 


Mennen Skin Balm—the 
cooling cream-like lotion 
in atube. Non-greary. 


Mennen Talcum for Men 
—the natural-tint man’s 
powder that does notshow. 






the 




















AFTER THE SHAVE 


Ben Bernie and his Mennen Men. Every Thursday ai 8:30, eastern daylight time, on the N. B. C. stations— 
WJZ, KDKA, WLW, WBZA, WBZ, WBAL, WHAM, WJR, KYW, KWK, WREN. 








LETTERS 


The Morrow 
Sirs: 
SPIRIT OF 
shedding tears). 
"Twas ever thus, 
With joy and sorrow 
’Tis “WE” today 
Then comes the Morrow.” 
ZELMA SINNITT 





St. Louis (Picture Idea: plane 


Spokane, Wash. 


Lamont’s Foundries 
Sirs: 

Time, April 20—p. 55, col. 3. 

I believe you erroneously forgot to call atten- 
tion to Mr. Robert P. Lamont’s most recent and 
probably most active business connection—Presi- 
dent of the American Steel Foundries. 

In your desire for exactitude for such matters, 
I hope you will take this in the spirit in which 


it is meant. 
H. E. MAnpbeEt 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Other Lamont positions, from all of 
which he resigned before taking office as 
Secretary of Commerce, were with Armour 
& Co., Dodge Bros., American Radiator 
Co., International Harvester Co.—Ep. 


iia 
K’s Next 
Sirs: 

I was delighted to read about Time's recent 
inquisition. The statistics proved very interest- 
ing indeed. 

Don’t you think an inquisition addressed to 
all your subscribers would be still more inter- 
esting? I for one regretted not being fortunate 
enough to come under the letter ““D” and maybe 
more of your subscribers feel the same way. 

HENRY KriscH 
Ass’t Vice President 

The Bank of United States 

New York City 

To apply the Inquisition to all its sub- 
scribers would cost Time at least $20,000. 
But when next TrmMe queries a sample 
portion of the subscribers, Subscriber 
Krisch’s portion, the K’s, shall be chosen. 
—Ep. 
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Tagore’s Disgust 
Sirs: 

Perhaps Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s 
with ‘the prejudiced and despicable American 
view of things and people Asiatic’ ”’ (Time, May 
6, p. 48) may be explained by the following fact: 

Refusal of the University of Southern Cali- 


“disgust 








fornia to pay him $10,000 for seven ‘‘confer- 

ences’; not lectures. Tagore is reliably reported 
The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. ol.) 

Published weekly by ‘Time, Inc., at 2500 


Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second 
class matter Jan. 21, 1928, at the postoflice at 
Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
iiditor: Henry R. Luce. 
Managing Editor: John S. Martin. ; 
Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird (5. 
Goldsborough, Parker Lloyd-Smith, Myron Weiss. 
Weekly Contributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, Niven 
Busch Jr., Russel Crouse, Mary Fraser, Wilder 
Hobson, Alan Jackson, Dorle’ Jarmel, ED. 
Kennedy, Peter Mathews, R. W. McFadden, Eliza- 
beth Moore, Francis deN. Schroeder, S. J. Woolf. 
Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 205 East 42d Street, New York. 
Advertising vates: For advertising rates and 
reservations address Robert L. Johnson, Adver- 
tising Manager, 205 East 42d Street, New York 


City. . 
Subscription rates: One year, in the U. 5. and 
ssessions, Cuba, Mexico aad South America, 


$5.50; elsewhere, $6. F 
s: A limited number of copies 
of each volume with index are bound and are 
available to subscribers at $5 each. A few bound 
copies of Volumes VIII, IX, X, XI and XII are 
now available. , 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tions, index, binders, bound volumes, to Roy 
Larsen, Circulation Manager, 2500 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


po 
$5; Canada, 
Bound volun 
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a choice of COLORS so wide as to give 


Coach 


2-Pass. Coupe 


Phaeton 
Coupe 


ESSEX 


THE CHALLENGER 





(with rumble seat) 
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Gives all these 


EXTRAS 


at no extra cost. . 







=e 


almost [ndividual Distinction 


At no extra cost—your Choice of 
Colors on any model, from a vari- 
ety so wide you have almost indi- 
vidual distinction. 


At no extra cost—the comfort and 
stability of 4 Hydraulic Shock Ab- 
sorbers. 

At no extra cost—the assurance 
and smooth positive action of new 
type double-action 4-wheel Brakes. 


At no extra cost—the Smart, fine 
car appearance of radiator shutters 
and their efficient control of mo- 
tor heat in all weather. 


A BIG FINE SUPER=-SIX 


AND UP... 
at factory 


- - $695 Standard Sedan’ - $795 
- - 695 TownSedan - - 850 
- - 695 Roadster - = - 850 
- - 725 Convertible 


Coupe - - = 895 


‘O95 


At no extra cost — air-cleaner, 
GLARE PROOF mirror,windshield 
wiper, starter on. dash, electric 
gauge for fuel and oil on dash, 
safety lock, and all bright parts 
chromium plated for lasting new- 
ness and beauty. 


All are valuable features—all fea- 
tures you want. They are essential 
toacomplete,fine,modern car. Add 
them up yourself, and you will see 
above $100 in extra value in those 
items alone—at no extra cost. 
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to have declined to lecture under any circum- 
stances and to have spurned an offer of $5,000 
for the “conferences.” 

America’s outstanding scholars, actuated by 
a laudable desire to impart their knowledge, 
rather than to cash in on it, frequently lecture 
for $100. 

Cruse CARRIEL 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Bald Boy 


Sirs: 

Under Miscellany of Tre, May 6, was an 
item headed “Scared” telling of a boy, age five, 
frightened by a dog and within six hrs. losing 

















©Wide World 
HENRY MATES 
He had terrier-terror, not typhoid. 


his hair. I gave this topic in Current Events 
and my teacher called me down before the whole 
class. I received no grade for the topic for she 
said it did not happen and was not possible. I 
told her it came from the magazine Time, but 
it made no difference. Mother said I should 
write to you for the sake of my grade, hoping 
you could give me more information on the 
matter to convince my teacher. If you could 
I will appreciate it very much. 
MariAN L. SHIELDS 

La Porte, Ind. 

Let Marian Shields’s teacher, without 
abandoning healthy skepticism, hesitate 
to cry “impossible!” Henry Mates, aged 
5, of Washington, D. C., did go bald (see 
cut). His hair did begin falling out soon 
after he had been scared by a fox terrier 
puppy. A doctor was called. Henry had 
had no illness, such as typhoid fever, which 
might have affected his hair. The doctor 
said, and other doctors have hesitated to 
contradict him, that scare and baldness 
were evidently cause and effect. Let Mar- 
ian Shields’s teacher not be dogmatic, not 
withhold Marian Shields’s grade.—Epb. 








Mix 
Sirs: 

In reading your magazine of April 29, I note 
on page 26 under the caption “Life, Tom Mix 
last week agreed to quit cinema and work for 
the 101 Ranch Wild West Show for the rest of 
his career. Alleged inducement: $15,000 per 
week.” 

Mr. Tom Mix has a signed contract with the 
Sells Floto Circus Company for his services 
starting on May 26 and lasting—I hope for- 
ever. . 
ZACK TERRELL 
General Manager 

Sells Floto Circus 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Mix was last week indicted by the 
Federal grand jury in Los Angeles, charged 
with trying to defraud the U. S. of $175.- 
967.65 in income taxes. He, performing in 
Minneapolis, said time would prove him 
innocent.—Ep. 
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Brent & Canterbury 
Sirs: 

Seeing in Time that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was yachting on the luxurious Corsair with 
Multi-Millionaire Morgan, reminded me of the 
late Bishop Brent, of New York State, and a 
different scene. 

I was with Major General Henry C, Corbin 
on the Benguet road going from Baguio to 
Manila in an army (Doherty) wagon. At noon 
we outspanned for luncheon. Smoking in the 
shade after chicken and ham and iced wine, we 
descried an ass coming up the steep ascent with 
a dusty figure of a man plodding beside the 
beast. 

“Those squaw men disgrace America in the 
Philippines,” said the General. “Hundreds of 
"em swinging ’round and living off native women. 
No American soldiers should be discharged until 
they have returned home.” 

As we smoked and sipped, the pair drew 
nearer, and I recognized the man beneath his 
sweat and dirt. 

“It’s no squaw man, General,” I said. “It’s 
Bishop Brent.” 

The General said, “God almighty, what a 
mistake!” And to the striker,* “Fix things for 
Bishop Brent!” 

But the khaki-clothed Bishop would not stop 
to eat. He had lunched with an Igorot in his 
mountain hut. He pushed on with a pleasant 
word to his furry companion who bore his 
canonicals and pajamas. 

“The Bishop,” explained the General, ‘“‘doesn’t 
work among the Christian Filipinos. He says 
the Catholic God is the same as our Episcopalian 
God. He confines his eiforts to Americans, Eng- 
lish and the savages, who are heathen. The 
Methodists, Baptists and other Protestant pas- 
tors are sore on the Bishop for that. They’re 
hot after the Catholic Filipinos, and leave the 
heathen Igorots to Bishop Brent. He goes to 
their villages to talk to them about Christ, and 
stopping their head-hunting. He’s done quite 
a piece of work among them.” 

My memory of Bishop Brent is on that hot, 
dusty mountain road, his hand upon the head 
of his lowly porter, as the General and I drank 
our stirrup cup. I was, as I said, reminded of 
him by reading that the exalted English prelate 
was yachting. 

FREDERICK O'BRIEN 

Sausalito, Calif. 


*Striker is an enlisted man acting as a servant. 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, CrrCULATION MeGr., TIME, INC. 


2500 Prairie Avenue, Cuicaco, ILt. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me a 


bill ($5.00). 


NAME 


ADDRESS__ 
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Ale Testing 
Sirs: 

Apropos of the recent “visit to our shores” of 
Mr. Reeves-Smith, British connoisseur and tester 
of wines, and his information of the method by 
which he does the testing (Time, April 22): 

It is told of the old days in England that one 
of the three officers in every community—the 
other two were the high bailiff and the low 
bailiff—was the ale tester. Posterity has cast 
a blot on the ’scutcheon of that worthy by 
corrupting his honored name into “ale taster.” 
But testing was his office; tasting may have 
been his recreation. The ale tester was supposed 
to array himself in leathern breeches and proceed 
to examine the village supply of home brew as 
produced. This he did by pouring a_ small 
quantity of the precious fluid upon an oaken 
stool, and seating himself thereon—or therein. 
After contemplating the surrounding scenery for 
a fixed period he would attempt to rise. If the 
oaken seat adhered to the leathern seat of his 
breeches the ale was condemned as unfit for 
consumption—there was too much sugar in it. 

These notes were taken from a lecture on 
Medieval England, by Sir Bertram Windle, pro- 
fessor of anthropology in St. Michael’s College 
in Toronto, Can., in 1922. 

ELIzABETH E. SCANTLEBURY 

San Diego, Calif. 

—_©——__ 


Illinois’ “Ed” Hull 


Sirs: 





. . «. I am greatly interested in knowing in 
detail about the legislative record of W. E. 








©Fotograms 





PrortaA’s HULL 
Waterways, ducks, poker, bottled-in-bond. 


Hull, Congressman from the 16th District of 
Illinois—how he registered on various bills, how 
he is regarded by unbiased observers so far as 
legislative ability goes. . . . Your thoro un- 
biased and courageous reports on national affairs 
and on individuals lead me to ask whether you 
can and do furnish to your readers . . . a fe- 
port on the record of any particular member of 
Congress. . 
Everett M. DirKSEN 

City Commissioner of Accounts & Finance 

Pekin, Ill. 

Gladly will Trme report on members of 
Congress to their constituents, on this con- 
dition: that requests for such reports be 
signed (in future) by five Trme-readers 
who are registered voters in the district of 
the Congressman (Representative or Sen- 
ator) inquired about. 

The record of William Edgar (“Ed”) 
Hull,* representing in the House the II- 

*Not to be confused with Illinois’ other Con- 
gressman Hull—Morton Denison Hull of Chi- 
cago, Harvard graduate, lawyer, president of 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co.; nor with Congress- 
man Cordell Hull, Democrat, of Carthage, Tenn. 
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Brookmire 


Snvestment Ceunsel 


«+» enables you to combine most effectively the 
factors of safety and better-than-average return. 


AT 6%, $20,000 grows to $40,000 1n 12 years. 


It 1s, therefore, apparent how much can be accomplished 
with a guzded znvestment plan that is sound and productive, 
even if only slightly above the average. Sums as low as 
$5,000 or $10,000 can be turned into most substantial cap- 
ital amounts in a surprisingly short time. For example, if 
the rate of return is increased but 2% it cuts down by 
25% the time in which money doubles itself. Carry on 
this thought ... further increase the rate of return... 
and it can be increased constderably further under skilled super- 
vision, as records extending over the past quarter century 
show. Capital amounts of from $10,000 to $100,000 and 
up can be made continuously and actively productive far 


beyond the usual degree, and without the sacrifice of 
safety. 


What can be Done.... and Why 


Audits of results from Brookmire’s specific recommenda- 
tions show what idle dollars can be made to do; increases 
of many thousands in capital are secured in a fraction of a 
man's productive years, for his future retirement or pres- 
ent luxuries. This is true consistently, not simply in the 
big “bull market years” . . . and it is true for all types of 
investors. The reason is that any intelligent individual 
can act  pmwsiagl on clear, authoritative advice from an 
unbiase source. This advice is frequent and timely, and 
it 1s available both through printed bulletins and person- 
al attention to individual problems, whenever fequired or 
at any time it is asked. 


The Brookmire staff is constantly unearthing investment 
Opportunities in growing companies whose progress is 
faster than is the increasing prosperity of American in- 
dustry as a whole. For example, while recent years have 
witnessed unusually general prosperity, it is apparent how 
much better owners of copper securities have fared than 
those whose funds have been placed in sugar company 
stocks. The Brookmire purpose, in fact, is just that; to 
select securities that show steady appreciation, that pro- 


BROOKMIRE 


An organization—national in scope—whose business is 
to provide investment counsel to individuals and in- 
Stitutions whether the amount be $5,000 to $5,000,000 


VAVAV AV AW, 


vide a better-than-average income and that do these things 
with safety. This does not sound spectacular, and it is not. 
Steady ee over the years, year after year, does 
not provide the thrill of gambling, but it does provide a 


constant increase in your capital! 


The Records are Public 


Records of the recommendations made by Brookmire’s 
have been published repeatedly in papers read by millions 
of people. These records are public property. What re- 
sults from following Brookmire advice usa been broad- 
cast again and again. (If you happened to miss seeing 
these records we will mail copies to you.) 

This complete service will apply to your investments. Send- 
ing the coupon will bring the facts. You will find—if the 
experience of thousands of Brookmire clients is indica- 
tive—that through Brookmire Service your investments 
will combine safety and income to a degree far beyond 


anything possible for most individuals without the co- 
operation of such an organization. 


Unusual Value 


Furthermore, it is important to remember that because of 
the size of this Service, your investment advice comes 
from many highly trained specialists, who are constantly 
contributing their mature judgment to the various phases 
of your personal investment problems at a cost to you so 
low that it is absolutely negligible in relation to the value you 
receive. Complete information is ready to send you and we 
will include our booklet, “Consistent Investment Suc- 
cess,” if you will simply mail us the-coupon. 


If your capital exceeds $50,000 we have special data to 
send you. Simply advise us in sending the coupon that 
you want to hear about the Personal Supervisory Plan. 


Inqutrtes from West of the Rockies should be addressed to the Brookmire 
Economic Service, Inc., Russ Building, San Francisco, California. 














BROOKMIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
$51 Fifth Ave., New York 







Please send me 
(Check the one which interests you) 
(1] Description of your Bulletin Service 


The Booklet"*Consistent Invest- 
ment Success" will be included 


[2] Description of your Supervisory Plan [J 
T-B3 
I cast reacasastnchntpsehetinonaniinanencannpensshatisesasapinbsteeckateinctootabent 
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I have in securities or available for investment $.....................--... 
This is not essential if you prefer not to give it 
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MBL BC BE BEBE BOSE BFE BH FEHR 


T hesne Low Pesce 
Stocks FOR Y ou 





Durinc May and June we hope to 
select three low priced stocks that 
will do as well as did three of last 
spring—shown in detail below. 


Wume these stocks finally rose 
145% points, still cheir selection 
by us was merely routine, in ac- 
cordance with our established pol- 
icy to locate for our clients the 
occasional bargains among the low 
priced stocks. Real bargains in the 
low priced field are the exceptions. 
When found they yield unusual 
profit percentages, and thus help 
to flavor the entire investment list. 
‘e 

The selection of three outstanding 
stocks has little bearing on the gen- 
eral market level. Everything de- 
pends on the prospect for the in- 
dustry with which any stock i 
identified. Our forty groups all 
sent the forty leading industries. 
The first ten we nominated for 
1928 strength rose 496 points as 
against only 211 for the first ten on 
which we reported pessimistically. 
This vital difference is the profit 
that can be traced to our skill in 
this science. 


"> 


é 
Appryinc the same Tillman method 
that separates the few good groups 
from the mediocre ones, we distill 
the best stocks from the or 
groups. Naturally enough, prof- 
itable individual selections result. 


You can readily see that stocks se- 
lected from the best groups already 
have a flying start on any other 


stocks. 
7 


The first stock selected by this 
method for our present recommen- 
dation belongs to an_ industrial 
group firmly entrenched, and pre- 
pared by seasonal and general trade 
conditions for sustained market 


appreciation. 
e 


It is paying a dividend that 
could be increased without impair- 
ing a strong cash position. Its trade 
position is sound. Its profits are 
consequently good. 


~©> 


© 


Tuis stock—selling below 75— 
will be analyzed fully as to 

earnings . . . managemenc. . . his- 
tory .. . future trade position, and 


assets in THe TittmMaAn Survey of 


May 24. 


Derinite advice to BUY and what 
to expect will appear therein. 


A Free Acquaintance Copy should 
reach you while the stock is still 
under accumulation by our clients. 
There is no charge or cost to you 
except a stamp. No salesman will 
ever call on you. This is our invita- 
tion to you to compare without ob- 
ligation the product of a tested 


economic service. 





THREE STOCKS 
of Last Spring 
We recommended 
1. EATON AXLE @ 37% 
it rose to 7634 


2. ADVANCE RUMLEY @22 
it rose to 9834 

3. NAT’L.ENAMELING @ 32 
it rose to 6214 


e 
THE 
ILLMAN CURVE 
~BOSTON. MASS. 


25 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 


THE COUPON BELOW 
IS FOR YOUR CONVEN- 
IENCE AND PROFIT. 





Please Send-Me the May 24th 
BULLETIN AND A FULL DESCRIP- 
TIONOF YouRScientiFic Metuops. 


Name 


Street 


City 


State 


RIE SOM SOME BO BER VERO VERBCR 








linois counties of Bureau, Marshall, Peoria, 
Putnam, Stark and Tazewell (16th Dis- 
trict) is as follows: 

Born: Lewiston, Ill., Jan. 13, 1866. 

Start in life: peddling gingerbread on the 
Lewiston Courthouse steps. 

Career: in Peoria, worked as a Government 
gauger in distilleries, served as postmaster, sold 
whiskey for Clark Bros., became a firm partner, 
originated ‘bottled in bond.’ When Prohibition 
came, he sold his distillery interest, gave away 
20 barrels of whiskey to his friends, stored some 
for himself, invested his profits in Peoria real 
estate, built Peoria’s Jefferson Hotel and Palace 
Theatre. 

In Congress: first elected to the House in 1922, 
he voted for Soldier Bonus Bill (1924), Tax Re- 
duction (1924, 1926, 1928), Farm Relief (1927, 
1929), Flood Control (1928), Boulder Dam 
(1928), Reapportionment of the House (1929), 
the Jones (Five & Ten) Law (1929). 

He voted against the Radio Control bill 
(1928); was absent on the 15-cruiser-construc- 
tion bill (1928). 


A Wet who can still drink his own pre-Volstead 
stock, Congressman Hull votes for all Prohibition 
enforcement legislation. Parties at his Washing- 
ton home are generally Dry, which makes his 
private stock last longer. 

Legislative hobby: Inland Waterway Develop- 
ment, especially from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf. A hard-working member of the Rivers & 
Harbors Committee, he will travel many a mile 
at his own expense to make a waterway speech. 
His best House speeches are on this topic. 


In Washington he arrives at his office at 9:30 
a. m., works till noon (with three secretaries) on 
district correspondence, goes at noon to the 
House floor where he usually sits in the second or 
third row on the aisle, hands crossed in his lap, 
a patient listener. Though classed as ‘‘a good 
Methodist,” he works Sundays at his office, 
makes generous church contributions. He shoots 
ducks, plays poker and bridge, dances, uses no 
tobacco, gives costly entertainments at which 
evening clothes are not the rule. 

As a legislator his House colleagues rate him 
“pretty good.” No statesman, Congressman 
Hull is above the average in attention to legisla- 
tive duties, a persuasive speaker of the ‘“business- 
man” type.—Ed. 
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House with Windows 
Sirs: my 
So far as I am concerned you may eliminate 


all the illustrations—except the cover—and the 


floor plans of the White House and the maps of 
Mr. Hoover's trip. 

In general, 1 always think how much interest- 
ing reading matter would fit, for instance, under 
Mr. Finley’s face. Him I would rather under- 
stand through his scenario. 

Discussing this with a Caledonian who bor- 
rows my copy each week, he said, “Ay; that’s 
practical enough, but would you build a house 


without windows?” 
C. W. HAett 
Morristown, N. J. 


Sirs: 

Tell Subscriber Russell to read the tabloids 
or the funnies. We want Time to read, not to 
look at. 

Oxtver M. BYERLY 
President. 

Oliver M. Byerly, Inc. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Sirs: 

I do not agree with Advertising Manager 
Russell (Time, May 6), as I think Time has 
about the right number of pictures. 


A. James McDonatp 
Shreveport, La 


The foregoing are representative of a 
clean-cut subscriber majority against in- 
creasing the number of pictures in TIME. 
But the number will not be decreased. — 
Ep. 
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Respected—For twenty-seven 
years Marmon has built fine cars. 
When a man says, “I drive a Mar- 
mon,’’ that’s final; never questioned. 

A Restful Car—Marmons have 
always been known as “the easiest 
riding cars in the world.” This “68” 
is no exception. To drive 50 miles 
in a Marmon is to get an entirely 
new impression of how restful a 
motor car can really be. 

Smooth, Abundant Power— 
The “68” is powered by a Marmon- 
built straight-eight motor rather 


‘1465 


j 


- TA OEE SR PE Tie 
ee 


than a six. This makes a remark- 
able difference in smoothness and 
adds a thrill to all driving. 

Take It to the Roads—You 
have to give the “68” its “head” to 
find out the more remarkable things 
it will do. It means ‘something to 
havea car that seems instinctively to 
follow the road. 

Head It Up the Hills—Don’t 
hesitate—put your foot right down 
and leave the gears alone. You can be 
going faster at the crest than at the 


bottom—if you so desire. 


MARMON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Thrifty Operation —Gas, oil 
and tires cost a certain amount of 
money in any car. The ‘“‘68”’ is ex- 
tremely light on all three. Likewise, 
it hasn’t the “shop habit’’. Its record 
in the hands of 20,000 owners 
proves its thrift. 

Marmon’s Low Prices—If you 
still think all Marmons cost $2500 
to $3000, a real surprise is in store 
for you. The “68” (illustrated) is 
$1465. The “78”, a companion car, 
is $1965. (Prices at factory. Group 
equipment extra.) 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


... buys all this 
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MORE LIVING SPACE wz7thin 
your same four walls 


New houses are built with “living base- 


S AMERICAN life broadens and becomes 


richer in its variety of interests, many a family 
finds that its once ample home is cramped and 


under-sized. Downstairs, in the basement, however, 


there is almost always unused space which, properly 
handled, will meet the changed conditions. 


“Properly handled” means simply a change to the 


COULD YOU OR YOUR 
FAMILY MAKE GOOD 
USE OF ONE (OR MORE) 
OF THESE ROOMS? 


FOR ADULTS: — 


Card room 

Man's study 
Room for hobbies 
and collections 
Billiard room 

Tap room 

Home office 


Studio 


FOR CHILDREN: — 


Play room 
Gymnasium 
Study room 

Workshop 


Theater 


FOR THE 
ENTIRE FAMILY: — 


Movie hall 


Dance floor 


Game room 





THE BRYANT HEATER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


17816 ST. CLAIR AVENUE 


right heating plant and then a 
transformation of the basement. 


The right heating plant is one 
which generates no soot, dirt, 
ashes, grimy vapors or odors; 
needs no fuel or refuse storage- 
space; is noiseless; requires the 
irreducible minimum of human 
attention; harmonizes unobtru- 
sively with whatever decorative 
treatment is given the room in 
which it is installed and so can 
be lett exposed to view, without 
screening or partitions. 


A partial catalog of the rooms 
which now are blossoming in 
modern basements is shown in 
the panel at the left. 


In the column at the right is shown 
the Latest Bryant Boiler, a heating 
plant perfected for just the use 
described above. 








CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ments: Old residences canbe modernized, 
too, so that the basement is no longer a 
place barred to guests and avoided by 
the family. The answer is Bryant Heating. 
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The latest Bryant has an enclosed body of 
streamline design, with all controls and ac- 
cessories concealed. The outer cabinetis of 
the handsome, crystalline finish so widely 
used on fine metal specialties. An instru- 
ment panel similar to that on your automo- 
bile groups at one point the few gauges 
which ever call for passing attention. 


BRYANT 
x % 


-lets 
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Tell me more about how Bryant 
Heating can enlarge our house. 
Name-_ 
Address __— 


¢ 


State 


© B&B. H.M.C 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Set for the Summer 

Through the executive offices last week 
resounded a great beating and pounding of 
hammers. President Hoover was not dis- 
turbed. He knew it was only some work- 
men enlarging his office basement. What 
bothered him more was another noise— 
the clanking and grating of legislative 
machinery at the capitol, out of gear and 
threatening to go out of control. 

The House had brought forth its tariff 
bill and to the Hoover eye it did not re- 
semble the article he had hoped for (see 
p. 10). To find out what was wrong with 
it, to gauge its potential effect upon Busi- 
ness and the Cost of Living, the Presi- 
dent set expert analysts to work. His own 
first impression of the duties on shingles, 
lumber, cement and sugar was not favor- 
able but he withheld formal opinion until 
he was better fortified with facts. 

Trouble aplenty was in the Senate 
where the Republicans were quarreling 
among themselves, to the jeopardy of the 
Administration’s whole farm program. 
Ohio’s S-nator Fess attacked the party 
loyalty of Idaho’s Senator Borah. Sen- 
ator Borah struck back, accused Senator 
Fess. of being the President’s political 
slave (see p. 10). Disturbed, the Presi- 
dent summoned Senator & Mrs. Borah to 
the White House for Sunday luncheon. 
Senator Fess he invited for Sunday sup- 
per. Senator Borah went away smiling 
but uncommunicative. Senator Fess 
looked about the same next day. 

@ Congress seemed so certainly seated 
for all summer that President Hoover 
made known he would be taking no sum- 
mer vacation. 

@ Of the Geneva Arms Conference, 
President Hoover said: “I am greatly 
gratified at the promising character of the 
results. . . .” (see p. 23) 

@ For Abraham Lincoln, President 
Hoover has special reverence. Lincoln’s 
oldtime cabinet room in the southeast 
corner of the second floor of the White 
House, he has changed from a guest cham- 
ber to a study. From the attic has been 
brought a dusty old chair which the 
President believes originally stood there. 
@ The Hoover outing last week-end: to 
Cotoctin Furnace, Md., to catch eight 
more trout. Five tents now stand on the 
Cotoctin campsite. Electricity and tele- 
phones are installed. 

@ The President of the U. S., aged 54, 
last week sent to the King of Rumania, 
aged 7, this message: “On this happy oc- 
casion of the anniversary of Rumanian 
independence, I send to your majesty sin- 
cere felicitations and cordial wishes. . . .” 
@ Last week out of the Punjab came 


word that the fame of Herbert Hoover has 
penetrated the most remote and desolate 
back-country of Asia. He is there re- 
garded as “a giant who feeds all people.” 


@ 
i 





CALIFORNIA’S JOHNSON 


He challenged California’s Hoover on 
mutt “psychology.” 


@ Mrs. Hoover last week drove her 
Packard to Richmond, Va., and back (225 
mi.) to inspect an exhibit of portraits of 
early Virginians. Her guests were three 
Mrs. Vernon L. Kellogg, Mrs. H. S. Cum- 
mings and Mrs. Harlan Fiske Stone. A 
chauffeur rode idly in her car, a body- 
guard trailed in another.* 





*In Washington, Mrs. Hoover’s town car is 
a Pierce-Arrow, newly acquired, omitted from 
Time’s list of motors used by First Families 
(Time, May 6). Two other Pierce-Arrows 
stand in the White House garage, for the Secret 
service. 
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THE CONGRESS 

The Senate Week 

Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@ Heard a “Mother’s Day” speech by 
West Virginia’s Goff. 
@ Adopted a resolution to pay Senator- 
suspect Vare of Pennsylvania $15,907.38 
as his expenses in the contest of his elec- 
tion. This resolution in no way altered 
Mr. Vare’s status as a Senator-suspect. 
@ Adopted a resolution by Montana's 
Walsh calling on the Post Office Depart- 
ment for a list of owners of newspapers 
in which International Paper & Power 
Co. has an interest (see p. 40). 
@ Confirmed Oscar B. Colquitt of Texas 
as a member of the Board of Mediation 
(labor troubles). 
@ Debated farm relief; voted 47 to 44 
to retain the export debenture plan in 
the bill (see below). 
The House Week 

Work Done. The House of Repre- 
sentatives last week: 
q@ Adopted a resolution for a survey 
of Richmond, Va. battlefields. Received 
the tariff bill from the Ways & Means 
Committee; began debate upon it (see 
p. 10). 


HUSBANDRY 
Ill Winds 

Through the Senate last week ill winds 
whined and whistled for the Hoover ad- 
ministration. Consideration of the farm 
relief bill drew to a close. The Senate’s 
Republican Leader, Senator Watson of 
Indiana, appeared on the floor in mourn- 
ing. “When I go to a funeral, I dress for 
it,” he explained with a liverish smile. 

Debentures In. Trouble began when 
the Senate voted 47 to 44 to retain in the 
bill the Export Debenture Plan, ten ob- 
jections by President Hoover notwith- 
standing (Time, April 29). The line of 
cleavage on this vote proved two things: 
1) The Hoover 1928 victory in four 
Southern States carried no weight in the 
Senate where Democrats (with two ex- 
ceptions) joined solidly against him and 
for the Debenture Plan; 2) The nine-year 
coalition of Democrats and Progressive 
Republicans still held a whip hand over 
major legislation, despite the G. O. P.’s 
paper majority of 17 votes. 

The House, always jumpy about its con- 
stitutional prerogatives, stirred with plans 
for refusing to accept the Senate’s farm 
bill, for refusing even a conference to 
reconcile differences between it and the 
House’s measure. The Constitution gives 
the House sole power to initiate revenue 
legislation. Many a House leader con- 











sidered the Senate’s Debenture plan a 
revenue item because it would affect tariff 
income. The Senate countermoved by 
planning to insert the Debenture Plan in 
the Tariff Bill when that comes up from 
the House (see col. 2). 

Salary. Secretary of Agriculture Hyde 
had suggested that the salary of the chair- 
man of the proposed Federal Farm Board 
be left to the President to fix, on the 
ground that he could thus obtain the serv- 
ices of a “high-powered” man who could 
be induced to take this job without fi- 
nancial sacrifice. The House bill author- 
ized presidential leeway. So did the Senate 
bill until last week, when the Senate, a 
suspicious body, voted 46 to 32 to hold 
the board chairman’s salary down to 
$12,000. Alarmed Senators claimed the 
President should not have such power, 
warned that he might fix the chairman’s 
salary at as much as $50,000 per year in 
his effort to get the man he wanted. 

“Mutt Psychology.” Just before the 
vote, California’s Senator Hiram Johnson 
arose, pulled down his waistcoat, rattled 
off a fast-stepping speech which, beneath 
the ridicule, epitomized the Senate’s 
opinion in favor of Debentures. His fists 
moved back and forth characteristically as 
he conceded the debenture was a “bounty” 
and asked, “What of it?” 

His points were: 1) The farm bill, with 
its board and its money, will put the Gov- 
ernment farther into business than ever 
before “if it means what it says”; 2) It 
implies “price-fixing . . . barter and sale, 
buying and borrowing” by the U. S.; 3) 
To accept the bill’s generalities and gag at 
its only concrete feature—the Debenture 
Plan—was “nonsense.” 

Shouted Senator Johnson: “Bellowed 
from the hustings, tintinnabulated over the 
radio, ululated from a servile press . . 
has come the objurgation ‘Agriculture 
must be placed on an equality with in- 
dustry’... . There is a peculiar mutt 
psychology existing in this land today. 
.. . Press, pulpit and politician unite in 
influencing it. . . . Those of us who in- 
dulge in mystery stories have read of 
authors who endeavored to paint the per- 
fect crime. None has ever succeeded. We 
have, however . . . something of the per- 
fect conspiracy of press, pulpit and poli- 
ticlan, exercising its sway over a mutt 
psychology ... putting over exactly 
what that conspiracy . .. desires. ... 

“This, sir, is the moronic era of the age 
of ‘bunk.’ It is an era, sir, in which I am 
perfectly willing to recognize I am cul- 
pable with others, but at least I am dif- 
ferent from some others in admitting it, 
and I can yet laugh... . 

“The whole question is, Do you mean 
it [the farm bill’s implication] or do you 
not? If you mean it, kiss good-by to the 
old platitude of not taking the Govern- 
ment into business; kiss good-by forever 
the old dogma . . . that we should never 


permit the Government to do anything 
for its people that private initiative or 
private endeavor may do and make a 
profit out of.” 

“Pseudo-Republicans.” Idaho’s ursine 
Senator Borah campaigned for Candidate 
Hoover, voted against President Hoover 
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on the Debenture Plan. Ohio’s fussy Sen- 
ator Fess who supported President Hoover 
in the Debenture vote but would not 
trust him to fix the salary of the Farm 
Board chairman, took this occasion to up- 
set G. O. P. harmony by issuing, in a 
letter to an Ohio constituent, a broadside 
against those Republicans who had failed 
the President on the farm issue. Wrote 
Senator Fess: 

“The President had been led, through 
Senator Borah and other pseudo-Repub- 
licans, to promise a special session. . 
Borah and his crowd argued that it would 
not be fair to Hoover [to enact farm legis- 
lation at the last short session]. . . . The 
Senate’s vote ...means a _ complete 
coalition between the Democrats and in- 
surgents . . . also that we are in session 
for all summer.” 

“Pseudo-Pride.” Great was Senator 
Borah’s annoyance at this Fess slap. He 
issued a formal retort: 

“In the support I gave Mr. Hoover, I 
did not get the idea that I was to be de- 
prived ever afterward of voting upon pub- 
lic measures in accordance with my own 
views. . . . Only a base class of intel- 
lectual slaves would entertain or promul- 
gate such an idea. . . . There is no diffi- 
culty about such matters... among 
gentlemen of self-respect or intellectual 
integrity or of the slightest sense of in- 
tellectual responsibility. There are two 
classes of politicians . . . the individual 
who barters his vote for gain, for money 
. . . the other who holds his convictions, 
his conscience at the disposal of someone 
he looks up to as a political superior with 
a possible power to advance his interests. 
. . . Mr. Fess hastens with impatient pride 
to devote all kinds of bounty in the way 
of high duties to manufacturing interests 
but recoils with pseudo-pride from extend- 
ing the same principle to the [farm] pro- 
ducers.” 


THE TARIFF 
Bill Out 


Twofold were Herbert Hoover’s prom- 
ises to U. S. farmers in the 1928 campaign. 
One was relief by means of a new Federal 
agency to assist in crop marketing. The 
other was relief by means of increased 
tariff rates on agricultural commodities, to 
protect the U. S. husbandman from for- 
eign competition, to put him on a parity 
with U. S. industry. 

After four months of mulling, the Ways 
& Means Committee last week delivered 
to the House a ponderous Bill to revise the 
tariff for the benefit of the farmer—and 
others. Farmers, through their Congres- 
sional representatives, surveyed the meas- 
ure suspiciously, expressed strong disap- 
pointment, began to kick dirt. Great was 
their surprise when other interests affected 
by this 85,000-word measure were, for 
different reasons, no more pleased than 
they. 

For Farmers. Conforming to the 
Hoover promise, agricultural duties were 
raised by -the proposed Bill, but not so 
high as the farmer had demanded and 
expected. The wheat rate remained pegged 
at 42¢ per bushel, to which point Presi- 
dent Coolidge had raised it from 30¢ 
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under the flexibility provision of the tariff 
law. Wheat raisers could hope, however, 
that by the same process President Hoover 
might some day advance the duty to 63¢. 

The corn duty was moved up from 15¢ 
to 25¢ per bushel (30¢ was the farm de- 
mand). Beef went up from 3¢ to 6¢ 
per pound (farmers wanted an 8¢ rate). 
Butter was left at 12¢ per lb., whither 
President Coolidge had temporarily raised 
it from 8¢. Tariff duties on milk and 
cream were doubled. Poultry & eggs, 
lard & swine, vegetables & fruits all moved 
up proportionately on the new tariff scale. 

Farmers looked at what they got, at 
what they had asked and frowned. Flax- 
seed had been held at 56¢ per lb. when 
they had demanded an 84¢ duty. Their 
15¢ butter rate had been spurned. They 
found hides still on the free list and no 














INDUSTRY’S GRUNDY 
“Scandalous!” said he. 


provision for obstructing the free importa- 
tion of vegetable oils from the Philippines. 
Where they had asked for an 8¢ duty on 
casein, the House Committee gave them 
a 24¢ duty. The U. S. husbandman’s 
representatives were loud with the U. S. 
husbandman’s disgust. 

Discrepancies might have been accepted 
without loud complaint had the House 
tariff-makers ceased their activities with 
Schedule VII (Agricultural Products). 
But tariff-making is the oldest U. S. politi- 
cal game next to taxation. Every U. S. 
producer claims special consideration, 
paints a terrifying picture of his ruin by 
cheap foreign competition. Under insist- 
ent pressure, the Ways & Means Com- 
mittee as usual broke, gave ground, 
widened tariff revision to include many a 
non-agricultural product. It was these 
other increases which chiefly distressed 
the farmer. 

Building Materials. On farms are 
houses, barns, outbuildings, for which a 
husbandman must buy bricks, cement, 
lumber, glass, shingles. By its committee 
the House was asked to increase tariff 
rates on these building materials. From 
the free list brick was made dutiable at 
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$1.25 per 1,000. A tax of 8¢ per 100 lb. 
was laid on cement. While fir, pine, spruce 
and hemlock were retained on the free 
list, other kinds of lumber were put under 
the tariff, with cedar shingles paying 25% 
ad valorem. The Oregon shingle industry 
asked for protection against Canadian im- 
ports. Chairman Hawley of the Ways & 
Means Committee, also of Oregon, saw 
that it got what it wanted. Quick came 
the claim that the farmer’s new profits 
under the bill would be immediately ab- 
sorbed by increased costs in building ma- 
terial, paint, clothing, special foods and 
the like. 

Sugar. Around sugar revolved a bitter 
controversy. Western beet sugar pro- 
ducers, representing themselves as infant- 
industrialists, had demanded higher tariff 
rates aimed at Cuban cane, and a limita- 
tion on the free importation of Philippine 
sugar. The House bill raised the world 
raw sugar duty from $2.20 to $3 per 100 
lb. which would make Cuba, which already 
enjoys a 20% differential, pay a tariff of 
$2.40 per 100 lb. instead of the present 
$1.76. Swayed by the protest of Secretary 
of State Stimson as a onetime Governor- 
General of the Philippines, the House com- 
mittee placed no limitation on free sugar 
imports from the Pacific Islands. 

New England representatives, fondly 
eyeing their huge candy industry, cried 
out in protest against the higher sugar 
duties. It was recalled that in 1924 the 
U. S. Tariff Commission advised President 
Coolidge to reduce the sugar duty to $1.23 
as ample protection for domestic produc- 
ers. With an election approaching, the 
President refused to act. Cane-growers in 
Cuba (75% of whom operate on U. S. 
capital) foresaw disaster for themselves, 
predicted a 2¢ rise in retail sugar prices, 
urged a “battle of the American sugar 
bowl.” The House was told by Chairman 
Hawley of the Ways & Means Committee 
that the new sugar duty would encourage 
domestic production, free the U. S. from 
depencence on foreign cane crops, eventu- 
ally bring down the price of sugar. 

Estimators could show that the new rate 
would add 100 million dollars to the coun- 
try’s retail sugar bill. The sugar schedule 
immediately added to the disgruntlement 
of U. S. farmers who do not look upon the 
beet sugar industry, with its roaming alien 
labor, as a legitimate form of U. S. hus- 
bandry. 

Blackstrap. The close inter-relation 
of Industry and Husbandry is clearly set 
up in the case of blackstrap—a by-product 
of molasses and cane sugar, used chiefly 
for making industrial alcohol. The pres- 
ent duty on blackstrap is about 4¢ per 
gallon. The new duty would average be- 
tween 13¢ and 2¢ per gallon, depending 
upon the sugar content. Farm groups 
lorced this increase on the Ways & Means 
Committee by the argument that a higher 
levy on this imported article would turn 
the alcohol manufacturers to domestic 
corn as a base for their product. 

But alcohol manufacturers say they have 
no intention, if raw molasses becomes 
more costly, of making more alcohol from 
corn than they now make. Blackstrap is 
far cheaper than corn. Manufacturers pre- 


“scandalous.’ 


dict they will continue the use of black- 
strap, meeting the tariff boost by adding 
about 5¢ per gallon to the cost of their 
product. The farmers will pay these ad- 
ditional pennies (which they forced upon 
themselves) when they paint their barns, 
buy medicine, put anti-freeze in their 
cars. 

If, and when, a prohibitive duty is placed 
on blackstrap, alcohol makers say they will 
turn then, not to corn but to synthetic 
alcohol, now developed to a point where 
only the cheapness of blackstrap delays 
its perfection. 

233 out of 626. No group was com- 
pletely satisfied with the House bill. The 
schedules on tobacco, wines and spirits 
alone escaped some sort of alteration by 
the committee. Out of the 626 paragraphs 
in the 1922 Tariff Law which this measure 
amends and replaces, 233 were changed. 
President Hoover’s insistence upon “lim- 
ited” tariff revision produced shifts in 
about one-third of the rates, practically 
all of them upwards. In the chemical 
schedule, for instance, there were 39 
changes—33 up, six down. 

For Manufacturers. Chairman Haw- 
ley explained that, when the base rates on 
raw materials were revised upwards, it 
was necessary to give a higher “compen- 
satory” rate to manufacturers using the 
raw material in their production to keep 
the proper balance of protection. The 
rate on high-grade raw wool was jacked up 
from 31¢ per lb. to 34¢ with correspond- 
ing increases on finished woollen articles 
running through the whole schedule. These 
increases to manufacturers made the 
farmer rage, since they tended to continue 
the existing tariff disparity between Hus- 
bandry and Industry. 

The textile industries received added 
protection—approximately a 10% increase 
over present rates. In New England, 
gratification at this benefit was tempered 
by disappointment at the bill’s failure to 
shift leather shoes from the free to the 
dutiable list. The House committee was 
pressed by the farmers for a duty on 
hides, which was rejected and with it New 
England’s plea for a shoe duty. Commit- 
teemen felt they could not “defend” 
such an increase on the House floor. 

From Pennsylvania had come the loud- 
est demands for added protection for 
industry. Joseph R. Grundy, president 
of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and G. O. P. campaign cash- 
collector extraordinary, had been in the 
forefront of an old-style drive for higher 
rates (Time, March 25). He had secured 
duties on brick and cement, had perma- 
nently pegged pig iron at $1.124 per ton. 
But he still sounded dissatisfied when he 
said: “The few raises fall short of meet- 
ing the requirements of Pennsyl- 
vania’s industries along lines indicated in 
the Republican platform adopted at 
Kansas City.” He intimated that provi- 
sions for valuation (see below) were 
” Philadelphia upholstery and 
drapery manufacturers flayed a 10% duty 
increase accorded them as “wholly inade- 
quate.” 

Commission Changes. Changes were 
proposed in the Tariff Commission to 
bring it under close Presidential control. 


The old membership would be swept out 
of office. Seven, instead of six, new com- 
missioners would be appointed, at higher 
salaries. Two-party representation on the 
Commission would be abolished. With 
this new Commission, the President could 
utilize the flexible provision of the tariff 
law (50% changes in tariff rates at a 
stroke of the pen) with great facility. 

The present Commission, to recommend 
a change in rate, must conduct a long in- 
vestigation into foreign production cost. 
When the inquiry is over, the need for the 
change has generally passed, or increased 
beyond: the Commission’s measurement. 
The new bill proposes that the Commission 
accelerate its work by studying only the 
“condition of competition” in the domes- 
tic market and making its recommenda- 
tions thereon. 


Ad Valorem. The valuation of im- 
ports under the new bill cropped up as a 
controversial problem. There are two 
bases of valuation, foreign and U. S. By 
and large the new bill retains foreign 
valuation, 7. ¢., the value the foreign pro- 
ducer sets upon his article, or the price 
for which he sells it in his own country. 
But cunningly woven into Administrative 
language is a new threat against foreign 
producers who undervalue their imports 
to cheat the U. S. tariff. If the U. S. 
appraiser is not satisfied with the foreign 
valuation placed on an article for import, 
he may apply U. S. valuation, 7. e., the 
value of similar articles produced and 
sold in the U. S. 

Appeals. Importers were irate at a 
provision of the bill which would take 
from them the right to carry their appeals 
on valuation matters before the U. S. 
Customs Court. The valuations fixed by 
appraisers were made final, subject to re- 
view only by the Secretary of the Treasury 
(7. e., a staff of clerks in the Treasury 
Department). 

“Revolt.” The reception of the new 
Tariff Bill in the House was so muddled, 
so many grievances of special groups were 
so massed together, as to give the appear- 
ance of a major revolt against the Hoover- 
dominated Committee which drew the Bill. 
The old axiom, “The tariff is a local issue,” 
was never more clearly demonstrated. 


G. O. P. Huddle. Republican House 
leaders—Speaker Longworth, Floor Leader 
Tilson, Rules Chairman Snell—banded to- 
gether to praise the bill, to consolidate 
their voting strength sufficiently to run 
the legislation through to passage under a 
special rule barring amendments from the 
floor. But the discontented Republican 
element in the House was too large to 
execute this scheme at once. The leaders 
had to let the disgruntleds “talk themselves 
out” first in a shut-door party huddle. 

Iowa’s Dickinson, erstwhile staunch 
Hooverite, derided the bill as “one of the 
worst, from an agricultural standpoint. 
ever presented to the House.” His Iowa 
colleague, Representative Ramseyer, ech- 
oed his sentiments, denounced items in the 
bill as “indefensible.” Chairman Haugen 
of the Agricultural Committee grew more 
grumpy than usual over the lumber and 
shingles duty and the failure of the meas- 
ure to restrict vegetable oils. 
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Defense. When debate opened in the 
House, the bill’s principal author, Chair- 
man Hawley of the Ways & Means Com- 
mittee, gave a three-hour lecture on its 
meaning. His chief points were: 1) 
tariff protection means Prosperity; 2) 
rates on basic commodities (beef, butter, 
wheat, wool, etc.) were first fixed, then 
related products were adjusted therefrom ; 
3) minor crops were given special pro- 
tection .to induce farmers now producing 
surplus cereals to turn to them as crop 
variants; 4) “apparent changes greatly ex- 
ceed actual changes” in the bill; 5) “We 
should be self-sustaining and self-suff- 
cient.” 

Perspective. To fit the Tariff into a 
broader economic perspective, Chairman 
Hawley pointed out that the total domestic 
trade of the U. S. averages go billion dol- 
lars per year, foreign trade nine billions. 
Of this foreign trade, five billions are in 
exports, four billions in imports. Of the 
imports two and one-half billions come 
in duty free, one and one-half pay tariff. 
In short, only about 14% of all U. S. trade 
is in the form of competing foreign com- 
modities, dribbling over the top of the 
tariff dam. The dam is important, not 
because of what comes over it, but be- 
cause of what it holds out, the domestic 
prices it impounds and sustains. 

Attack. As Mr. Hawley’s chief Demo- 
cratic opponent, Minority Leader Garner 
took the House floor all abluster to at- 
tack, ‘not so much the new bill as the 
prospective Republican method of putting 
it through the House under a “gag rule.” 
This method he called “legislative coward- 
ice.” He described Speaker Longworth 
and Leader Tilson as “yellow, legislatively 
speaking” for fearing a “handful of Demo- 
crats.” The “most vicious proposal” he 
could find related to its valuation system. 

Tennessee’s Cordell Hull alone harked 
back to the old Democratic dogma of 
“tariff for revenue only.” The proposed 
increases he said would cost the country 
175 millions per year. His Democratic 
colleagues, pledged to protection at the 
Houston convention last year and by their 
presidential candidate, sat silent. 


Consumers’ View. An immediate ques- 
tion was: What effect will this bill, if and 
when enacted, have upon the cost of liv- 
ing? Such politicians as Massachusetts’ 
Senator Walsh were quick to raise the 
old cry of “outrageous and exorbitant 
duties on food products,” to predict dire- 
ful increases in household expenses. More 
practical men, outside of Congress and 
familiar with food distribution and the 
tariff’s effect upon it, were ready to believe 
that the retail buyer would not see much 
change in his meat and grocery bills. 
Operations between producer and con- 
sumer by the much-maligned Middle- 
Man would, experts explained, serve as 
a buffer between farm prices and store 
prices. Illustration: The corn duty raise 
of ro¢ per bushel would affect corn prod- 
ucts (flakes, syrup, oil, etc.) by only a 
fraction of ordinary market fluctuations 
in corn, which sometimes are as much as 
5o¢ per bushel in a season without alter- 
ing retail prices. 





PROHIBITION 


A Dear Friend 


Congressman M. Alfred Michaelson 
comes from Chicago. In the House, he 
votes Dry. Last week he was prisoner-at- 
the-bar in the squat, red-brick U. S. Dis- 
trict Court at Key West, Fla. Judge Hal- 
stead L. Ritter peered curiously at Cong- 
gressman Michaelson through large, judicial 
spectacles. 

Congressman Michaelson had passed 
through Key West 17 months earlier, re- 
turning from a junket in Cuba and Pan- 
ama. Upon his Congressional “free entry” 
permit, six trunks had been passed without 
customs inspection by Key West officials. 
At Jacksonville two of the trunks, dripping 
with liquor, had been seized, found to con- 
tain assorted jugs and bottles of choicest 
whiskey, brandy, rum (Time, April 8). 

At his trial, Congressman Michaelson 
called only one mysterious witness— 
Walter Gramm, Chicago coal dealer. 
Asked who he was, the Congressman at 
first explained: “He is just a dear friend.” 

It turned out that Mr. Gramm was a 
brother of the Lillian H. Gramm whom 
Congressman Michaelson married in 1906. 
Brother-in-law Gramm cheerfully testified 
that the liquor-laden trunks belonged to 
him, though they had been brought in 
under the Congressman’s “free entry” per- 
mit. Did he know they contained liquor? 
Mr. Gramm planted himself on his con- 
stitutional rights, declined to answer. 

The Key West jury believed Coalman 
Gramm’s story, acquitted his brother-in- 
law. They took no stock in the testimony 
of Assistant Prohibition Commissioner Al- 
fred Oftedal, who told how Congressman 
Michaelson had visited him in Washington 
to discuss liquor and smuggling. Mr. Ofte- 
dal said that the Congressman had ejacu- 
lated: “To hell with generalities! What 
about my case? Am I going to have to 
see Ogden Mills [Undersecretary of the 
Treasury] about it again? What about 
those six trunks of mine at Jacksonville? 
I had freedom of the port!” 

In court, try as he would, Congressman 
Michaelson could not seem to remember 
that visit, that statement. 

Brother-in-law Gramm was promptly 
arrested, charged with the offense of which 
Congressman Michaelson is cleared. He 
hired the Congressman’s lawyer, used the 
same $2,000 cash for bail, remarked dole- 
fully: “I’m sorry. I didn’t expect this!” 

“T’m overjoyed at my _ vindication,” 
chortled Congressman Michaelson, before 
hurrying back to Washington to resume his 
duties as a Dry-voting member of the 
House. 


RACES 
50 Years After 


After the Civil War, several Negroes 
were elected from Southern States to take 
seats in the House of Representatives. 
Soon those Negroes nominated youths of 
their own race for the U. S. service acad- 
emies at Annapolis and West Point. In 
1873 two young Negroes passed the An- 
napolis entrance examinations and were 
admitted. Within the year both resigned, 


because of “deficiencies in their studies.” 
The next year, another Negro went to 
study at the Naval Academy. Before his 
plebe (first) term was out he was dis- 
missed, for using “profane and vile” lan- 
guage to a classmate. 

So fared the only Negroes ever ad- 
mitted to Annapolis. At West Point, Ne- 
groes have fared better. Of twelve who 
were sent to West Point, three were gradu- 
ated. The bones of one of them, Col. 
Charles Young, today rest in sacred Ar- 
lington as recognition of work well done in 
far-off Liberia. 

Last week, some 50 years after the Re- 
construction Period, began three new 
chapters in the history of Negroes at U. S. 
training schools. Dignified, grey-wooled 
Oscar de Priest, the Negro who has suc- 
ceeded the late Martin Barnaby Madden 
as Representative of Chicago’s black-belt 
1st District, sent up the names of two 
young Negroes for admission to Annapolis. 
A third he nominated for West Point. 
All were boys from his District. All are 
high-school graduates with reputations for 
studious application, fine character. Laur- 
ence A. Whitfield and Claude Henson 
Burns are the Annapolis nominees. Alonzo 
Souleigh Parham, cadet major in his 
school’s R. O. T. C., an expert with the 
rifle, is the West Point candidate. 

Last week Negro boy Burns failed his 
mental examination. Negro boy Whit- 
field failed to appear, but an alternate, 
Negro boy Charles Edward Weir, passed. 


CORRUPTION 


No. 10,520 


Nick Keart is a small Syrian, a “bookie” 
at the racetrack. His career has been in- 
terrupted by a sentence to the Washington, 
D. C., jail. Well does he know Rancocas 
stable and its fast horses—Zev, Mei Foo, 
Greylag, et al. 

Last week, still in jail, Nick Keart had 
the unexpected pleasure of meeting the 
Master of Rancocas at breakfast. Turn- 
ing to him, the bookie said: 

“Mr. Sinclair, I’ve taken a lot of bets 
on your horses and I’ve made a lot more 
on my own, and I’ve always wanted to 
meet you, but I’m sorry it had to be in 
jail.” 

The Master of Rancocas slapped his 
fellow-convict on the back and said: 

“Don’t worry about that, young fel- 
low! We all get bad breaks. My colors 
will still be flying when this thing is over.” 
Bookie and Master shook hands. 

Mr. Sinclair’s “thing” was a go-day 
sentence for “contemptuous” refusal to 
answer questions the U. S. Senate asked 
him about the oil scandals. Drummed 
into confinement by gloating editorials 
throughout the land, he had spent his first 
night on cot 62 in the prison dormitory. 
Clad in silk pajamas he had sat most ot 
the night on the edge of cot 62, smoking 
cigarets. The snores of 60 roommates 
kept him awake. 

After breakfast he was fingerprinted, 
given No. 10,520 and assigned to the jail 
pharmacy by Superintendent William L. 
Peake. Thirty years ago in Kansas, before 
he shot his foot and got the insurance 
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Dr. Hyman, Nurse WricHut 


They have a new pill-roller. 


money that started him in the oil game, 
Harry Ford Sinclair was a registered phar- 
macist. Now he was given a white coat 
and set to rolling quinine pills for: sick 
convicts, of which there were seven in 
the jail last week. 

Major Peake took No. 10,520 to the 
prison pharmacy—sunny outlook, cur- 
tained windows. He introduced him as 
“Mister” Sinclair to Dr. Morris Hyman, 
the prison physician, and to Miss Mary 
Kathleen Wright, the prison nurse. Miss 
Wright, 24, blonde, from Eastport, Me., 
was soon described as “pretty,” “charm- 
ing,” “petite,” etc., etc., etc., in newspapers 
throughout the land. “These are your 
bosses,” said Jailer Peake. No. 10,520 
nodded cheerfully. 

After three days, No. 10,520 was moved 
from cot 62 in the dormitory to a private 
cell, 6 x 12 ft., on the third floor, ad- 
joining the pharmacy. 

Eager newsmen pressed about the prison 
for detailed news of Convict Sinclair’s 
daily doings. An order was issued barring 
them from the jail. Washington news- 
papers became indignant. In the U. S. 
Senate, Alabama’s ever-loud Heflin de- 
nounced “this truckling to a vulgar mil- 
lionaire.” The Sinclair privacy became an 
editorial issue. The order was rescinded, 
the Press re-entered the jail. 

On Sunday, Convict Sinclair received 
his first caller, John Hardy, a Manhattan 
business associate. They sat in the phar- 
macy talking, smoking cigars. A guard 
stood at the door, to bar intruders. Mr. 
Hardy stayed 30 minutes beyond the regu- 
lation hour for visitors. 

When a newsgatherer sent in his card 
to see Convict Sinclair during visiting 
hours, he got back a curt message: “Not 
at home to the press.” 


CRIME 


In Spooner’s Nook 


Southward out of Chicago early one 
morning last week slipped three automo- 
biles. They crossed the Illinois-Indiana 
line and parked at Spooner’s Nook in the 
desolate outskirts of Hammond. Some- 
thing heavy was flung into the brush. One 
of the cars was driven into a ditch. The 
other two cars drove away. 

Just before daylight two Hammond 
policemen came upon the bloody contents 
of Spooner’s Nook. The object in the 
bushes, the two objects in the ditched car, 
were dead men’s bodies, ragged with 
bullet-holes, sticky. 

Chicago detectives readily identified the 
three corpses as what remained of John 
Scalise, Albert Anselmi and Joseph Guinta, 
gangsters all. Scalise and Anselmi were 
professional assassins, members of the 
modest remainder of Alphonse (“Scar- 
face”) Capone’s once-invincible “mob.” 
They had wriggled through three murder 
trials to freedom. For the mowing down 
of seven members of the George (“Bugs”) 
Moran gang on St. Valentine’s Day (TIME, 
Feb. 25), Scalise had been indicted, had 
obtained temporary freedom the fortnight 
prior on $50,000 bail. 

Chicago’s police adopted the handiest 
explanation: the Moran gang had avenged 
the St. Valentine’s Day massacre. The 
Spooner’s Nook find brought the number 
of Chicago underworldlings who have met 
violent death this year to 20, an all-time 
high for the first five months of any year. 

It was said the Moran gang had a bold 
plan to “get”? Capone himself when he 
went to Chicago last month to testify in a 
U. S. court. Chicago police who met 
Capone’s train unwittingly thwarted them. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
No. 3 Man 


(See front cover) 


It is sometimes said that for prestige 
and power, for responsibility and reward, 
the three “biggest” elective offices in the 
U. S. are: 1) President of the U. S.; 2) 
Governor of the State of New York; 3) 
Mayor of the City of New York. Job 
No. 2 sometimes leads on to Job No. 1 
(Van Buren, Cleveland, Roosevelt). 
Sometimes it does not lead there (Hughes, 
Smith). From Job No. 3, however, since 
the rechartering of New York City (1898), 
no man has advanced from it to No. 2. 

Job No. 3 is now, and for three years 
has been, occupied by James John Walker 
(48). Mayor Walker (he is addressed 
never as “Your Honor” but as “Mister 
Mayor,” like “Mister President”) last 
week laid a public school corner stone at 
Coney Island, broke ground for a new 
subway, endorsed National Hospital Day, 
held his 6-year-old nephew Paul Burke 
on his knee at City Hall while the lad 
was publicly immunized against diphtheria 
to the boom of flashlights, prepared to 
attend the Kentucky Derby. Also, he pon- 
dered this question: Should he take an 
eagerly-offered renomination from Tam- 
many in the primary next September, and 
be faced with the certain prospect of four 
years more in New York’s antique City 
Hall or should he, at the peak of his po- 
litical success, step grandly out of Job 
No. 3 and cash in on what he calls his 
“commercial value” in a big way? 

New York’s “Jimmy” has a growing 
fondness for things money can buy. As 
William F. Kenny was ready to give his 
last of a multi-million nickels to help his 
friend Alfred Emanuel Smith, so Pub- 
lisher Paul Block (Newark Star-Eagle, 
Brooklyn Standard Union, Toledo Blade, 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, Duluth Herald) 
seldom counts the change where his friend, 
Mayor Walker, is concerned. The Mayor 
spends more nights and mornings in the 
Block suite at the Ritz than he does in 
his personal bed on St. Luke’s place. 

The City of New York pays its mayor 
$25,000 per annum—not much, consider- 
ing the requirements of a sprightly person 
like Mayor Walker. In addition he gets a 
leather-lined Locomobile town car_bear- 
ing the license plate W-1. Last week he 
ruminated more or less confidentially to 
a trusted group of newsmen to this effect: 

He does not enjoy being Mayor any 
more, so he has not made up his mind 
about accepting renomination. Run for 
Governor? Not ona bet! Senator? Ah! 
(Here his twisted smile)—there is a nice 
job. But New York already has two 
Democratic Senators firmly embedded in 
their red-leather chairs at Washington. He 
has business offers (here his feline pac- 
ing), plenty of them. William Randolph 
Hearst wants him to write a syndicated 
daily article in the manner of Will Rogers. 
Though a late riser and no outdoor sports 
man, he is ready to endorse anything from 
alarm clocks to golf balls, for proper in- 
ducement per endorsement. The talkies 
have been seeking his glib services. Big 
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concerns have sought him as their pub- 
licity man. He has offers that would make 
him a millionaire. His friends tell him 
(here a straightening of his slim shoul- 
ders) that he is as popular as Edward of 
Wales. . . . Really, he has not decided 
yet between his party and his pocketbook. 

For three years the City Hall has seen 
Mayor Walker, seldom before the pigeon- 
splashed city clock has marked noon. Since 
the day Governor Smith singled him out 
of the State Senate for Job No. 3, much 
water has gone under political bridges. 
But Mayor Walker, though he was once 
president of Silver King Water Co. (“A 
Good Mixer”), is not the kind to care 
where the water goes. 

For three years Mayor Walker has given 
the people “out front” a good show. New 
Yorkers still call him “bright,” “witty.” 
“clever,” “simply screaming.” He still 
dresses like a vaudeville man. 

Politically Mayor Walker has a beauti- 
ful stage set-up. The Brown Derby has 
gone over the hill in defeat and, with it, 
the influence of a “New” Tammany in 
New York Democratic politics. No longer 
are there fatherly scoldings from Albany, 
stern advice to “cut the nonsense and get 
to work.” Mayor Walker, in full com- 
mand, has placed his own man, John 
Francis Curry, at the head of Tammany 
Hall (Time, May 6). Only one issue has 
really stirred the sluggish depths of New 
York’s electorate—the price it must pay 
for a subway ride. Mayor Walker won 
that issue when the U. S. Supreme Court 
rejected a 7¢ fare plea, upheld the nickel 
(Time, April 15). He has the support of 
the Hearst papers (American, Evening 
Journal), Criticism of him as a flibberty 
“do-nothing” by other, more respected 
Manhattan journals carries small political 
weight. The arch-Democratic New York 
World expressed a preference for Mayor 
Walker over “‘some wholly mediocre Re- 
publican candidate,’ but warned that “if 
the Republican Party gives us a man of 
real stature and demonstrated ability, we 
shall be glad to give him all the support 
we can muster in the next election.” 

What augurs best for Mayor Walker as 
a candidate to succeed himself is the 
almost complete absence of a cohesive and 
well-directed Opposition. New York City 
Republicans are at a loss for a suitable 
nominee, are even ready to fuse with in- 
dependent Democrats if they have a man 
to offer. The only Democrat who stands 
forth seems to be John Francis (‘Red 
Mike”) Hylan, twice Mayor before 
Walker. Republicans were last week ac- 
tually, quite seriously considering alle- 
giance to Hylan, whose vote-following is 
unquestionably larger than the outstand- 
ing Republican possibility, short, swart 
Representative Fiorello H. La Guardia. 

The average New York voter bothers 
himself but little as to the manner in 
which his city is governed. The sins of 
an administration fail to register, except 
as dollars and cents out of his pocketbook. 
Graft of $100,000 was lately uncovered in 
the County Clerk’s office. No public out- 
cry followed. A favored group, through 
special fire regulations, controlled the sale 


of tank trucks for gasoline distribution in 
the city. Even the charge that this mo- 
nopoly had chiseled $2,500,000 from the 
public left the voters cold. Arnold Roth- 
stein, famed gambler, was murdered last 
autumn (Time, Dec. 24). His murderer 
still remains unapprehended. Most New 
Yorkers have heard that the “inside story” 
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ASSISTANT KERRIGAN 


He absorbs, digests, arranges, plants. 


of this crime involves so high a Tammany 
official that the Walker administration had 
to switch Police Commissioners, as a sop, 
to divert popular attention from the un- 
pleasant subject by a great display of 
traffic-controlling in the mid-town dis- 
tricts. But nobody cares deeply. The sub- 
ways are still hideously crowded, but even 
Wall Street millionaires still ride on them 
cheerfully. Additional busses have never 
materialized because, with the Mayor’s 
consent, a franchise was awarded to a 
worthless company. These sins of omis- 
sion New York’s millions of voters are 
ready to forgive, owing chiefly to inertia, 
other diversions, and the persuasive good- 
fellowship of Tammany Hall. 

The renomination and election of Mayor 
Walker would mean that the City of New 
York would continue to be run by Charles 
F. Kerrigan, his able “assistant.” This 
onetime newsgatherer absorbs all the tech- 
nicalities of municipal government, digests 
heavy reports, arranges back-stage de- 
cisions, plants in the alert trial-lawyer 
mind of the Mayor the few essential facts 
on which to base his official acts. The 
Mayor’s secretary, Charles Hand, another 
newsgatherer, serves chiefly as the Walker 
stage-manager for social and _ political 
events. 

With academic issues above the interest 
and comprehension of the average New 
York voter, Mayor Walker will run on his 
“record,” will win on his “popularity”— 
unless he decides to take up a new line 
of business. 


PEOPLE 





“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Calvin Coolidge, a director of New 
York Life Insurance Co., started from his 
Northampton home last week to attend a 
board meeting in Manhattan. In the 
Northampton station he sat—and sat. No 
train came. Director Coolidge eyed his 
watch, sat some more, in silence. After a 
half-hour, a station employé asked him 
what he was waiting for. Together they 
discovered that Director Coolidge had mis- 
taken standard for daylight saving time. 
. . . In Manhattan, Director Coolidge did 
not attend a performance of The Little 
Show, new. revue. But a portly gentle- 
woman with a large handbag did attend, in 
an aisle seat. There is a joke in The Little 
Show about Calvin Coolidge at the insur- 
ance company meeting. The comedian 
says: “When he opened his mouth to 
speak, six moths flew out.” When the lady 
in the aisle seat heard that, she clutched 
her handbag and said: “They have no 
right to say such things!” 

>. 

Douglas Fairbanks plays a game of 
his own invention called “Goose.” Among 
his constant victims is Sid Grauman, Holly- 
wood theatre owner. Last week when Mr. 
& Mrs. Fairbanks (Mary Pickford) left 
Hollywood for Manhattan, Jokester Grau- 
man hired Jo-Jo, a trained cinema goose 
whose accomplishments are worth $25 a 
day; dressed him fastidiously, left him in 
the Fairbanks stateroom with a message 
wishing the couple “a goose of a good 
time.” Jo-Jo was not returned before 
train time. His owner grew worried, 
threatened to sue Jokester Grauman for 
$2,500. Jokester Grauman, flustered, wired 
Mr. Fairbanks at Albuquerque, N. Mex.: 
“Hope you had a good laugh with the 
goose. Please ship him back immediately 
as he is Jo-Jo, the screen actor, and his 
owner wants him for picture work.” 

Mr. Fairbanks replied: “Your touching 
wire received. But too late. Jo-Jo was the 
toughest motion picture actor we have 
ever eaten. Suggest you take the matter 
up with Equity.” 








Charles Augustus Lindbergh (‘Good 
Will”) has been stained in glass for a win- 
dow of the Trinity Methodist-Episcopal 
Church of Springfield, Mass. Other large 
figures in the window: John Wesley 
(“Evangelism”), Bishop Phillips Brooks 
(“Prophecy”). Other smaller figures: 
Columbus, Bach, Shakespeare, Frank Bill- 
ings Kellogg. 

Henry Ford dilated on diet and divines, 
in the June Red Book magazine out last 
week. Said he: “Instead of cluttering up 
religion with a lot of things that do not 
belong to it, why doesn’t the clergy teach 
people how to eat? ... The desire to 
drink is a false appetite . . . created in 
the first place, not by liquor, but by wrong 
combinations of food. ... Part of the 
lesson toward physical fitness was the 
elimination of meat on Friday. The clergy 
developed that. Let it go ahead and finish 
the job.” 


Eddie Cantor, 37, famed comedian, 
whose antics in Whoopee pay him $5,000 
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hat makes 
a TRUCK 


truly MODERN 7 


DOES IT REDUCE COSTS ? 


"Wo call a truck “modern”? does not 
make it so. The fact that it was brought 
out this year does not make it modern. 


Trucks truly modern are 
cheaper transportation. In 
several definite ways they 
help increase volume and 
profits—for any modern 
business: 

1) They reduce distances 
and cut down time—enlarg- 
ing the area you can serve 
or in which you can deal. 
2) They reduce the cost per 
ton-mile for all hauling. 
3) They represent your busi- 
ness as a modern business, 
in the eyes of a modern 
public. 

~_ * © 
Real thinking on this sub- 
ject will lead any shrewd 
buyer to an investigation of 
the values offered by Gen- 
eral Motors Trucks. For 


these are modern trucks in 
every sense of the word. 


Powered by the famous 


GENERAL Motors TRUCKS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Michigan 


PONTIAC, BUICK, and 
BIG BRUTE engines, there 
are 42 types—of different 
basic straight rating capac- 
ities. Their prices contain 
no “padding”. Fair and 
business-like allowances 
are made on used truck 
trade-ins—but no ‘‘excess 
allowances’’. (Time pay- 
ments are financed at low- 
est available rates through 


Y. M. A. C, plan.) 


Many pages could be filled 
with facts about what these 
trucks are doing for thou- 
sands of owners, today. 
About their splendid me- 
chanical features. Or about 
the buyers’ safe-guards 


which operate for every man 
who buys a General Motors 
Truck. But our Work-Test 
offer tells it all, more clearly 
than many words could: 


Nation-wide service and sales-representation: 


Factory Branches, Distributors, and Dealers, in 1500 principal cities and towns 


A MODERN 


TRUCK 


FOR 


| ae ee 












MAKE 
THIS 


WORK 
TEST 






MEDIUM-, and HEAVIER-DUTY 
Vew BUICK-Powered 

More power andspeed than you’ll 
ever need 7 7 7 Vibrationless 
smoothness and flexibility 7 7 * 
Big safety-margins of reserve 
strength in every detail of con- 
struction * * * These trucks 
brought new ideas of work-ca- 
pacity and work-speed +77 With 
the beauty that pays dividends 
77733 different basic STRAIGHT 
RATING CAPACITIES. (Prices 
chassis only, F. O. B., 
Pontiac,Mich.): 


$1395 


to 
$3315 


E provide gas, driver, and any 


General Motors Truck (what- 


ever available model, chassis or body 
most closely meets your haulage- 


needs) for an adequate test. Prove 
in your own work what these trucks 
will do. Tests provided through our 55 
branches and distributors (except in 
states where unlawful.) If you don’t 


know nearest source, write for imme- 


) oe OR Se 


diate information. 


AND PURPOSE 
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BEHIND 
THE SCENES 


BACK-STAGE in your mouth, 
you can do quite a bit to make 
smoking even more pleasant 
than it is now. Every morning 
and night, in your own private 
bathroom, brush your teeth 
with Squibb’s Dental Cream. 
Notice the difference. Every 
one of your favorite smokes 
has an added zest and flavor. 
Little particles of Milk of 
Magnesia are protecting you. 
They’re neutralizing the dan- 
gerous acids that murk your 
breath, and harshen your taste. 


Set your smoking stage to- 
morrow with Squibb’s Dental 
Cream. All drug stores have 


it. 40c a large tube. 
© 1929 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 
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weekly, declared last week he would leave 
the stage after the present season, retire to 
his farm in Great Neck, L. I. “After my 
five daughters went to bed one night,” 
said he, “my wife, my doctor and I held 
a conference. . . . We decided that Eddie 
should go in for being a country gentle- 
man.” 

Michael, 7, King of Rumania, dressed 
in a blue suit, played soldiers last week. 
The soldiers were alive, 100,000 of them, 
marching past for four hours—Baby King 


| Michael’s first military review. 


-——-e¢ 


Mrs. Harry Elstner Talbott, dowager 
of Dayton, Ohio, energetic patroness-man- 
ager of Dayton’s famed Westminster 
Choir, now on European concert tour 
(Time, March 25), arose from her chair 





| last week in Prague to reply to a toast 


which Prague Mayor Baxa had drunk to 
the choir in clear Czechoslovakian wine. 
Said she: “We are patriotic Americans. 
We don’t drink, but thank you just the 
same.” The Westminster Choir-singers are 
not supposed to use tobacco, either. 


———— 


“Theodore Roosevelt Jr. may yet be- 
come a governor,” said a press despatch 
from Washington last week. The gover- 
norship meant was not that of New York, 
for which he has campaigned, nor of the 
Philippines, which he would like to get, 
but of Porto Rico. President Hoover, 
said reports, had asked Porto Ricans how 
they would like Col. Roosevelt. ae 
Last fortnight a cable from Hong Kong to 
Manhattan said: GREAT LUCK SHOT 


GIANT PANDA JOINTLY STOP 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. A panda, 


also called wah, is a large dim-witted 
Asiatic raccoon. The “jointly” in the 
Roosevelt cablegram referred to the fact 
that the sender is accompanied by his able 
brother, Kermit Roosevelt. 





Admiral Stephen Horthy, regent of 
Hungary, returned last week from South 
Africa to Budapest with two hunting com- 
panions, many stories of shooting eleven 
elephants, several rhinoceroses, five buffa- 
loes, a lion. 





Polar Explorer Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son, lecturing at Oxford University, said: 
“The Far North is the greatest Hero Fac- 
tory in the world.” 


The estate of the late Dr. Joseph J. 
Lawrence, inventor of “Listerine,” who 
died 20 years ago in Manhattan, was an- 
nounced last week to be valued at between 
seven and eleven million dollars. 


- . 


Robert Tyre (“Bobby”) Jones, golfer- 
lawyer, was last week admitted to the bar 
in Atlanta, his home town. 


——* 


Vilma Banky, Hungarian cinemactress, 
wife of Cinemactor Rod La Rocque, last 
week became a U. S. citizen. 





— 


John Macrae, president of E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., famed Manhattan publishers, 
was sued last week for $200,000 libel by 
the Book of the Month Club. Publisher 
Macrae has often charged that the club 
judges are influenced in their choice of 


books by the club business managers. The 
club judges: Editor-Critic Henry Seidel 
Canby, Colyumist Heywood Broun, 
Authoress Dorothy Canfield, Author Chris- 
topher Morley, Publicist William Allen 
White. 

Fraulein Clairenore Stinnes of Ber- 
lin, slim, blonde daughter of the late Hugo 
Stinnes, German steel tycoon, arrived in 
Chicago last week with C. S. Soderstrom, 
Swedish sportsman, her traveling com- 








© Wide World 
FRAULEIN STINNES & FRIEND 


They back-tracked for their cigaret butts. 


panion. For two years they have been 
touring the world by auto. Starting from 
Germany they traversed southern Europe, 
Turkey, Russia, Siberia, China, South 
America. They arrived by boat in San 
Francisco early in April, expect to reach 
Manhattan early in June. Knickered, 
sweatered Fraulein Stinnes said she had 
lost 28 Ibs., told tales of motor hardship. 
Their car, an Adler, was the first to cross 
the Peruvian Andes, a task requiring an 
auxiliary truck, 35 men, a block & tackle. 
Mid-Siberia was a mud sea. Cautious, they 
often carried as much as 800 gallons of 
gasoline. “But running out of water was 
the worst,” said Fraulein Stinnes. “And 
cigarets was next. If you haven't water 
you can’t smoke. In Siberia, when we filled 
up with water, we went back along the road 
looking for butts.” 


Mrs. Mary Josephine (“Polly”) 
Lauder Tunney last month underwent 
an emergency operation for an abscessed 
appendix. Newsmen discovered the fact 
last week when famed Professor-Surgeon 
Arthur Wold Meyer of Berlin, who per- 
formed the operation at the Isle of Brioni 
in the Adriatic, returned to Berlin. Dr. 
Meyer told how Mrs. Tunney’s tall, mus- 
cular husband had paced anxiously in the 
moonlight, how he wept, how he acted 
“like a big boy” for joy when the opera- 
tion succeeded. A daily caller on Con- 
valescent Mrs. Tunney was Neighbor 
George Bernard Shaw, Husband Tun- 
ney’s playmate (and master) at chess. 
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In 10 years 


no Institute Announcement 


has caused so much comment 


\ V HY has this announcement been 
talked about all over the country? 

Because these new courses open a new 
door to growth and achievement for hun- 
dreds of thousands of men 

Because these new courses put certain 
benefits within the reach of hundreds of 
thousands of men to whom these benefits 
were previously denied. 

Who are these men? What are these 
benefits? 

The men are numbered among those 
who have read the advertisements of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute during 
the last twenty years. They are the men 
who realize the desirability of the Insti- 
tute’s training—who have often wished 
they had that training, but who haven’t 
had time to take the complete Course 
and Service. 


Now— Three Shorter Courses 


Heretofore, the Institute offered only 
its Modern Business Course and Service, 
a training similar to the comprehensive 
Business Courses at Harvard, the 
University of Pennsylvania, and New 
York University. More than 350,000 
American and Canadian executives have 
enrolled for this Course; there is hardly 
a business organization of any size among 
whose executives there is not an Insti- 
tute-trained man. 

This major Course will be continued 
and constantly improved. It will always 
he the great course in executive training. 
But just recently the Institute made a 
notable step in advance. As the result 
of a growing need for more specific train- 
ing, the research and educational staffs 
of the Institute have now developed 
three new shorter courses as follows: 

1. A Special Course and Service 
in Production Management 


2. A Special Course and Service 
in Marketing Management 


3. A Special Course and Service 
in Finance Management 


as this one 





These courses, being shorter, do not 
require as much time. They deal primari- 
ly with the special phases of business in 
which a man is particularly interested. 
They are designed for busy men. 

The value to executives of this en- 
larged program is admirably summed up 
in the words of Percy H. Johnston, pres- 


ident of the Chemical National Bank of 


New York, who considers it “the most 
significant step taken in business educa- 
tion in the past ten years.” 


What this announcement 
means to you 


This announcement means that now you 
can get an Alexander Hamilton Insti- 


tute Course specially adapted to you 
and your work, no matter what major 
department of business you are in— 


Production, Marketing, or Finance, 

The length of time it takes tocomplete 
one of these Management Courses is 
considerably less than the two-year period 
for the Modern Business Course and 
Service; and naturally the fee for each 
is commensurately lower. All of the 
reading can be done in your spare time. 


This booklet gives all the facts 


We have prepared the booklet shown at 
the left, which describes these new 
courses in detail. We should like to cir 
culate this booklet widely and to the 
following groups of men: 

—The heads of businesses who recognize 
that the tr: lining of competent associates 
is their major problem. 

—Executives interested especially in 
Production, Marketing, and Finance, who 
want to concentrate their efforts in one 
of these departments of business. 

— Younger men who desire definite train- 
ing in the management of the particular 
departments of business in which they 
are now engaged. 


Send for the details 


For convenience, a coupon is provided. 
We invite you to inform yourself on this 
great forward step in business education 
by mailing it at once. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 





To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 826 Astor Place, New York City. 
Please send me all the facts about the Institute’s new Management Courses. 


Business ADDRESS___.. .. 
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ANOTHER 


Nationally-known 


COMPANY 
Selects 


OAKLAND 


California 


Western Home of United Motors Service 


UNITED MOTORS 
Service 
Building Western Warehouse 


N order to gain better distribution and give 
I better service to the automotive markets 
of the eleven western states, United Motors 
Service Incorporated, the National Field 
Service Organization for Delco-Remy starting, 
lighting and ignition systems, Klaxon horns, 
New Departure and Hyatt bearings, Harrison 
radiators, Jaxon rims, parts and wheels, AC 
Products and Lovejoy Shock Absorbers is 
building a warehouse and branch in Oakland, 
California. For several years the Chevrolet 
Motor Company have maintained a large 
assembly plant in Oakland. This has been fol- 
lowed by other concerns so that today Qakland 
has Chevrolet Motor Company, Fisher Body 

2 plants), Oakland Motor Car Company, 
United Motors Service Incorporated, among its 
automotive industries. In making its selection 
of Oakland as Pacific Coast headquarters, 
United Motors Service states that after several 
months’ study of the situation: 

“In selecting Oakland for a warehouse and 
branch, distribution costs were a deciding 
factor. Our investigation showed we could give 
better service and cover a larger share of the 
markets of the eleven western states at a lower 
cost than from any other Pacific Coast point. 
Oakland has every natural advantage to make 
it the automotive center of the West.” 

Many other lines of industry have found 
Oakland the logical point for their western 
operations. Jf you wish to more intensively 
cover the western territory or reach the export 
markets across the Pacific Ocean—then you 
also should investigate what Oakland has to 
offer you. 

Send for ‘*We Selected Oakland,” containing 


personally - written 
Delco-Remy 
STARTING LIGHTING IGNITION 


statements of many 
NEW DEPARTURE 
A 


nationally-known in- 
Aa! 


dustries operating in 


the Oakland Indus- 
MOLLER BEARINGS 


trial Area. Mailed 
HARRISON 


freeon request. Con- 
cerns planning a 
western branch are 

Scan cordially invited to 
send for a detailed 
SAXON individual industrial 
Gims AND RIM BARTS ee af 
survey: No obliga- 
tion will be incurred 
Correspondence 
strictly confidential. 


Deico-Remy 


jovejoy 


SHOCK ABSORSERS 


WRITE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce 





OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA | 
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TIME 


THEATRE 


New Play in Manhattan 


The First Law. In reality anything 
might happen if a bearded Bolshevik, a 
lovely Britisher and her fragile blue- 
blooded fiancé were snowbound for several 
weeks in a one-room cabin on the Siberian 
steppes. But in the theatre only one thing 
would be likely to happen—after both 
men had been seized with an overwhelm- 
ing urge for the maiden, one of them 
would prove a cad, the other would enjoy 
the cabin as a quasi-nuptial chamber. 

All this is true of The First Law. Since 
it was written by Dmitry Schlegov, a 
Soviet Russian, the British fiancé is the 
cad. He is removed by the Bolshevik in 
a tussle over a hatchet. The problem is 
then posed as to whether the girl could 
live happily with her Russian in his own 
striving milieu, minus Claridge’s and 
cabriolets. The stolid Slav does not think 
so, plods off alone. 

These platitudinous doings are described 
as “the first play to come out of Soviet 
Russia.” Actor Leonid Snegov, onetime 
member of the Moscow Art Theatre, gave 





| an occasionally trenchant air to the piece. 
| The play lasted six days. 


—-e 


Little Theatre Tournament 
The little theatres of the land are dens 


| of morbidity and exoticism. This fact is 


always made apparent at Manhattan’s an- 
nual Little Theatre Tournament. The 
seventh contest, held last week, was cut 
to the conventional pattern. Twenty ama- 
teur organizations competed, each present- 
ing a one-act play. One group from Den- 
ver gave a horrific vignette by Eugene 


| O’Neill in which a white couple and a 


Negro are shown adrift on a raft in tropic 


| seas. Another Denver company chose for 
| its dramatic locale a rain-swept bit of 
| Maine seacoast where the incessant down- 


pour drove a bedraggled housewife insane, 
sent her out to follow the fancied ghost of 
a long-dead lover. Actors from Dayton, 
Ohio, were concerned with Zanzibar. 
Three Manhattan companies dealt, re- 
spectively, with Japan, Petrograd, the 


Crystal Caverns. 


From Forest Hills, Long Island, scene of 
many a tennis championship, came an un- 
usually polished coterie, the Gardens 
Players, with Sir James Matthew Barrie’s 
piquant thriller Shall We Join the Ladies? 
This play, long a favorite at all-star frolics, 
depicts a British landowner of gentle mien 
and sinuous mind who has gathered about 
his dinner table twelve persons whom he 
suspects of the murder of his brother. He 
informs them lazily of the fact, cleverly 
casts suspicion on them all, tells them that 
certain post-prandial actions will reveal 


| the murderer. The ladies then retire. Over 


their wine, the men talk of poisons. There 
is a sudden feminine scream. The men 
rush out. The host quaffs his liqueur, 
slumps in his chair, dead. 

These delicate, unsolved terrors were so 
sensitively evoked that the Gardens Play- 
ers won the Cup donated by clerical- 
collared Producer David Belasco for the 
best production. There were also two $200 
prizes for the best unpublished plays. Hud- 
son Strode of Anniston, Ala., won one of 
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these with The End of the Dance, as pre- 
sented by the Anniston Little Theatre. It 
was silly drama about a woman with a 
weak heart who died after she learned that 
her husband, whom she had supposed a 
musical genius, was in reality an esthetic 
piddler. 

Far better was Tne Severed Cord by 
Maxine Finsterwald of Manhattan, pre- 
sented by a troupe from Sunnyside, Long 
Island. Psychologically acute, it portrayed 
a “scab” (strike-breaker), hated and ‘de- 
spised by both his son and wife. When the 
scab’s life was threatened the son was 
vindictive, exultant. But the wife’s con- 
science, dependence and desire to humiliate 
the living man, conspired to prevent her 
from allowing the wretch to meet his fate. 

Playwright Finsterwald is in her early 
twenties, a native Detroiter. Last year she 
was graduated from Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in Pittsburgh, where, study- 
ing dramatics, she won an Otto Hermann 
Kahn prize for a four-act play called 
Giants and Chains. 


CINE MA 


The New Pictures 

Not Quite Decent (Fox). Probably 
the ablest of cinemothers, Louise Dresser, 
tries hard and resourcefully to keep her 
daughter away from a no-good fellow. 
Dimpled June Collyer does not know that 
Miss Dresser is her mother at all. This 


LovuIsE DRESSER 


Her own daughter wouldn’t know her. 


is not surprising because daughter and 
mother have not seen each other since the 
one’s babyhood and the other’s flaming 
youth. Also, because the mother, as a 
nightclub hostess, is in mulatto makeup 
much of the time. Because the story, de- 
pending mostly on character, is a strong 
one, because the background is unusually 
well directed, the picture is worth seeing 
in spite of several long, slow dialog se- 
quences. Best shot: Miss Dresser mak- 
ing the no-good slap her face to impress 
her daughter. 


It was once rumored that Louise Dresser 
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: 252 Shoulders 


hat 


Bounce a weight on a strong man’s shoulders. 
How does he take the shock? By flexing the 
knees. That’s the theory of the Mohawk Flat 
Tread Special Balloon. 252 broad shoulders take 


the brunt of the blows. 252 massive buttresses 


carry the shocks to the “knees” of the tire—the 


=ply walls that are built for flexing. This scien= 


tifically correct tire grips the road, spreads the 


load, saves the tread, absorbs the shocks .. . 





requires 15% lower air pressure, which immensely 


-_ 

increases traction and riding ease. Look for the 
> buttressed shoulders, the distinguishing mark of 
and Pcitt - fu 
- the eae \- “a a distinguished tire. 


Featured by Quality Tire Dealers Everywhere 


: MOHAWKS. 60 Farther! 


wer THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY... AKRON, OHIO 


For Sixteen Years Makers of Fine Tires 


esser 
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ROLIS 
RAZOR 


The ONE BLADE Safety 
A BRITISH IMPORTATION 





The Simplest of Razors 


Just one safety blade and handle in compact metal 
plated case containing strop and hone. 





The One Blade 


Of finest sheffield steel and hollow ground is stropped 
in its case before shaving and honed in its case when 
necessary. Properly handled it will give a lifetime of 
perfect shaves. 


A Vacation Necessity 


Supersensitive, sunburned faces will fully 
appreciate the non-irritating shave of a Rolls 
Razor, and noworry about packages of blades. 





Shaves Flat to the Face 


Not at right angles. It cuts the hairs like a barber's 
razor—does not hoe them out. 


The first cost may be slightly higher—but 
how many blades do you purchase every year? 


Imperial No. 1 Silver Plate $15.00 
Imperial No. 2 Nickel Plate $10.00 
We recommend Imperial Rolls Shaving 


Soap in hygienic indestructible bowl 
for a superior shave. Priced at $1.50 





For Sale at the Better Shops Throughout the World 
Descriptive Folder sent free on request 


There are a few excellent territories open for local repre- 
sentatives. Write for further particulars. 


LEE & SCHIFFER, Inc. 
Dept. T.— 11 East 44th Street, New York City 
U. S. Distributors 


| 





was the sister of Novelist Theodore 
Dreiser. Dreiser had a brother, Paul, who 
changed his name to Dresser and gained 
fame by writing songs (“On the Banks 
of the Wabash,” “My Gal Sal’). Paul 
Dresser, not Theodore Dreiser, was the 
friend, not the brother, of Louise. He 
knew her at a time when he was selling 
candy on a train which ran through Indi- 
ana. Louise, née Kerlin, came to the 
station to meet her father who was a 
conductor on the same train. Conductor 
Kerlin was killed in a railroad wreck; 
Louise brought up her younger brothers 
and sisters. Dresser’s songs had had some 
success and he helped her to a job in 
vaudeville, let her use his name. Later 
she sang with Weber & Fields, Raymond 
Hitchcock, William Collier; played par- 
ent roles in many pictures, notably Mother 
Knows Best. 


> 
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Betrayal (Paramount). Rendered 
ineligible for U. S. talkies by his thick 
German accent, Emil Jannings left Holly- 
wood last week.* His last U. S. picture, 
this one about a Swiss burgomeister and 
his wife, is in some ways his best. The 
burgomeister has two little sons. He finds 
out after his wife’s death that one of them 
was fathered by someone else. After 
thinking about it until his mind accepts as 
sensible the suggestions put into it by 
frustrated instincts, he works out a scheme 
for getting rid of the son who is not his. 
The camera does not go into his mind but 
the action does. He and his son climb up 
a mountain. . . . In the end Jannings does 
not put his scheme into practice; the in- 
terior struggle has been decided another 
way. You may take exception to the scene 


| on the mountain and to one or two others 


in which superficial events have been 
slightly diverted as concessions to what is 
believed to be popular taste. You cannot 
take exception to Jannings’ acting. He does 
a thousand things that only someone who 
knew a lot could think of, showing you 
how life worked out for that burgomeister. 
The picture itself is silent, but a musical 
accompaniment adds to its beauty. It was 
written by two Russians, Victor Schert- 
zinger and Nicholas Soussanin. Best shots: 
the dance in the village hall, the toboggan 
slide, the boys who don’t like birthday 


| cake, Jannings wiping his tears on his dead 
| wife’s chemise, a nun in the village hos- 
| pital, the moment on the stairs when the 





idea of getting even upsets reason for the 
burgomeister. 








Bulldog Drummond (Samuel Gold- 
wyn). Another all-talking photograph of 
an old play is kept from being all talk 
by the intelligent acting of Ronald Col- 
man. What does the bored British officer 
with the poetic eyes and the little mustache 
do when the gang catches him? Does he 
fight his way out for the sake of the lovely 
girl whose uncle is held captive in a house 
where anything might happen? ‘You are 
quite safe in feeling assured that in all 
circumstances such an officer will behave 
as gallantry prescribes. Best shot: the 
effect of the fall of a spoon in the dining 
room of the English Club. 

——— 

Desert Nights (Metro-Goldwyn- 

Mayer). Bigger than the Sahara or than 





*Born in Brooklyn in 1886, Jannings went to 
live in Germany before he could talk English. 





the sandy bottoms of all the oceans in 
the world is the desert of John Gilbert’s 
new picture. It is the Great Film Desert 
across which, since the beginning of 
cinema, thirsty actors have tottered carry- 
ing beautiful women. 

Two diamond thieves, one of them 
a woman, and the kidnaped manager of 
the Crown Diamond mines, get thirsty in 








GILBERT & CLAIRE 


“I am the proudest. . . . This is the 
happiest ... !” 

an ox-cart. Suspense, provided by the 
problem of how Gilbert is to get both dia- 
monds and woman, gathers smoothly and 
almost originally, until the star embraces 
Mary Nolan in the mine office and Ernest 
Torrence is led off to jail. Best shot: Tor- 
rence lulling the suspicions of the mine 
employes when a steam-alarm goes off as 
he is robbing the safe. 


Born in Logan, Utah, in 1895, John 
Gilbert left the traveling stock company 
of his mother (Ida Adair) for a Califor- 
nia military academy, then dusted desks 
in a rubber company’s western office until 
his ramrod bearing and bright eye got him 
jobs as a film extra. Becoming famed in 
The Big Parade, he played in a series ot 
films with Greta Garbo. Known, like half 
a dozen other actors, as the “screen’s 
greatest lover,” he had been married twice 
before—once to a girl who sang songs at 
a training camp where he was stationed, 
once to Actress Leatrice Joy by whom he 
has a daughter. ; 

Last week, in Las Vegas, Nev., his 
photograph was taken standing in a fond 
attitude in front of a clergyman with Act- 
ress Ina Claire (née Fagan). Once glori- 
fied by Florenz Ziegfeld, later an able 
comedienne, she had gone to Hollywood 
three weeks before to make a picture. 

Miss Claire: “This is the happiest day 
of my life. . . .” 

Mr. Gilbert: “I am the proudest man 
in the world... .” Z 

Amazed friends who had believed Miss 
Claire engaged to Scenario-writer Gene 
Markey, and who had taken seriously Mr. 
Gilbert’s avowals against further matri- 
mony, accepted the announced wedding at 
face value. 
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The 


“laboratory method” 


versus 





ANY manufac- 


turers are saving 
thousands of dollars 
in lumber, labor, 
space, freight and 
damage claims, 
through the elimin- 
ation of their own 
crating departments 
and the purchase of 
crates, designed and 
cut-to-size, by Weyer- 
haeuser: 





cE may seem a far cry from the gen- 

4 eral conception of a laboratory to 

the crating department. Yet by the application of the basic 
scientific principles of laboratory technique to Crating, a large 
number of manufacturers have effected remarkable savings. 
Yet many of them previously thought, as perhaps do you, that 
their methods were thoroughly efficient. 


The greatest lumber producing organization in the world 
has developed the Laboratory Method of Crating Analysis and 
Design which ferreted out crating leaks for these manufactur- 
ers—and stopped them by the use of scientifically designed 
crates, made of light weight Crating Lumber, cut-to-size and 
bundled ready for immediate assembly, or nailed into sections 
as the need might be. 


If your own products are standardized it will pay you to have 
your crates analyzed by the Weyerhaeuser Laboratory Method. 
The service costs you nothing and does not obligate you in 
any way. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


FABRICATED WOOD PARTS 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products has now entered upon still another 

hase in the program of broadening its service to industry. By contract 
feheication at the mills of Wood Parts for later assembly into finished 
products it makes available the savings effected through large scale 
specialist manufacture. Your inquiry is invited. 


THE WEYERHAEUSER 
LABORATORY METHOD 


What It Is 


1st 4 qualified Weyerhaeuser representative 

calls, sizes up any opportunities there 
may be for saving you money and makes the 
necessary arrangements for a scientific labo- 
ratory study of your packing need 


A sample of your product is shipped 
2nd to the Weyerhaeuser Laboratory in 
Cloquet, Minn.,in your present crate. 


3rd Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers study 
‘ your Crate from the standpoint of any 
improvementsthatcan be made—in efficiency, 
appearance,, amount of lumber consumed, 
freight saving through the use of lighter 
weight woods,less labor cost, greater ease 
or speed of assembly in the packing room. 


4th 4_2ew crate is designed, built and 
tested in the laboratory. 


5th The most economical and efficient kind, 
* thickness and width of lumber is de- 
termined. 


6th The most efficient order of assembly of 
the various members and sections is de- 
termined,also the correct method of nailing, 
the correct size ofnails,and the best method 
of packing the merchandise into the crate for 
safe delivery to destination. 


7th Your sample product is shipped back 
to you in the new crate--an actual 
shipping test. (Additional shipping tests are 
arranged forif necessary.) 


8th Weyerhaeuser submits to you a detailed 
proposition for the furnishing of your 
crates, Cut-to-size,and carriedto any desired 
ro of fabrication that seems most practical 
and economical from your standpoint. 


What It Does 


The Weyerhaeuser Laboratory Method of 
crate design stops the wastes in Crating: 


1st Itsaves in freight bills both by scien- 

tificdesign, eliminating excessmembers, 
and by the application of strong light weight 
woods, 


2nd By furnishing your crates, made up in 

sections, or Cut-to-size, neatly bundled 
and ready for assembly, it frees factory floor 
spacefor profitable manufacturing operations. 


3rd Itreduces toa minimum or eliminates 
investment in Crating equipment. 


Ath it lowers overhead costs by cutting 
“‘no profit” shipping room operations 
to a minimum. 


5th It reduces “‘bad condition” claims—by 
roper crate design as well as by assur- 
ance that only good lumber is used. 


6th It lowers your freight bills on lumber. 
You pay no freight on waste. 


fl ry + 


ACK of the Weyerhaeuser Labo- 
ratory Method—making it of sound 
practical use to industry—are all the 
Weyerhaeuser knowledge of lumber, 
expert crating experience and all the 
Weyerhaeuser resources in fine light 
weight woods and manufacturing and 
fabricating facilities. Even if non- 
standardization of your product—and 
consequently of your crating require- 
ments—makes the use of Cut-to-Size 
Crates impractical, you will find that 
the use of Weyerhaeuser Light Weight 
Crating Lumber brings decided econ- 
omies. We shall be glad to study your 
requirements by the Labora- 
tory Method and make recom- 
mendations. 


Nee 
Crating Division 
WEYERHAEUSER 
SALES COMPANY 


208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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TIME 


FOREIGN NEWS 


INTERNATIONAL 
Enter, Politicians 


Paris observers of the struggling Second 
Dawes Committee, a committee of theo- 
retically unofficial businessmen attempting 
to settle the problem of German repara- 
tions and hence of world finance, saw plain 
signs last week of the entrance of politi- 
cians to take charge of the expiring body. 

Heretofore professional politicians have 
maintained a careful hands-off attitude 
toward the labors of the committee. All 
have been ready to wait until the delega- 
tions of the various nations filed their 
reports before taking a hand in the pro- 
ceedings. 

A fortnight ago the problem of German 
reparations seemed nearer settlement than 
at any time in the past three months. Ger- 
many’s Dr. Hjalmar Schacht had _ indi- 
cated a qualified acceptance of the newest 
Young Plan, whereby Germany was to pay 
18 billion dollars in the course of 37 years, 
with an average annual payment of $487,- 
600,000 (TIME, May 13). 

The success of the Young Plan depended 
on: 

1) Acceptance by the creditor powers 
of a slight reduction in the previous mini- 
mum demands. 

2) The’ organization and_ profitable 
operation of the bank of international 
settlement, the profits of which are ex- 
pected to pay after the 37th year the 
balance of German reparations in 21 more 
years. 

Britain’s General Election was too near 
for Chancellor of the Exchequer Winston 
Churchill to keep silent longer. He arose 
from the Conservative bench in the House 
of Commons and said: 


“In order to prevent misconception 
abroad and alarm at home, the kind of 
proposals which were foreshadowed in the 
newspapers yesterday |the Young Plan], 
will in the opinion of the government be 
unacceptable, and the government will in 
no circumstance entertain them. 

“The committee of experts now sitting 
in Paris is composed of independent repre- 
sentatives of the various countries con- 
cerned. We have kept in touch with the 
British members throughout the _ pro- 
tracted proceedings. . We have not, 
however, at any time sent definite instruc- 
tions to these gentlemen. ... The ex- 
perts committee must be left to reach their 
own conclusions. 


“These conclusions, whatever they may 
be, whether agreed to or not, in no way 
commit His Majesty’s government, which 
remains entirely free to review the 
whole position and make their own de- 
Goon... .” 


As the conclusion of his speech showed, 
Chancellor Churchill was aware that he 
spoke out of turn in discussing the Young 
Plan before the Experts Committee had 
reached any agreement. His premature- 
ness brought to the world a sharp, dis- 
couraging realization of the difficulties still 
to be faced in the Reparations Problem— 


ratification of the experts’ finding by the 
countries involved. 

For home consumption, the Churchill 
speech was most effective. By the Young 
Plan, Great Britain’s percentage of the 
total of German reparations would be re- 
duced from 204% to 194%, would cut 
670 millions from Britain’s total receipts. 
Mr. Churchill felt that even a one per cent 
reduction was more than the country could 
stand. He was backed by British papers 
of all political faiths. The electoral stock 
of Winston Churchill, previously de- 
pressed, rose perceptibly, and, as usual, 
the blame for everything was passed on 
to the U. S. 

“Considering that we alone are paying 
our debts to America,” said the London 
Daily Chronicle, ““we might have expected 
different treatment from her delegate 


| Mr. Young].” 

The Churchill alarums echoed emptily 
in the Second Dawes Committee’s con- 
ference room at the Hotel George V in 
Paris, whence all the delegates had de- 
parted, pending an expression of opinion 
on the Young Plan from French Expert 
M. Emile Moreau. All last week M. 
Moreau continued silent, while the French 
press joined the British in flaying Uncle 
Shylock. 


ie 
THE LEAGUE 
“Peace in Peril” 

President Herbert Clark Hoover’s con- 
tribution to the League of Nations’ dis- 
armament parley in Geneva was the new 
method which he personally devised to 
make possible an exact comparison be- 
tween the fighting strengths of naval ships 
of different nations according to an alge- 
braic formula (Time, May 6). Last week 
the Preparatory Disarmament Commission 
adjourned without having so much as de- 
bated or considered the merits of the 
Hoover Formula. From the first the Presi- 
dent’s representative—Hugh Simons Gib- 
son, U. S. Ambassador to Belgium—had 
been ready to divulge details of the for- 
mula in confidence to those nations which 
asked for it. 

Up to the moment of adjournment last 
week, neither Britain nor Japan had re- 
quested so much as a peek. Therefore 
dapper Mr. Gibson put the Hoover 
Formula back into his brief case and re- 
turned to his diplomatic post—Brussels. 
Four days later, Britain’s First Lord of 
the Admiralty Rt. Hon. William Clive 
Bridgeman, resolute opponent of amy re- 
duction in John Bull’s navy, received a 
copy of the Hoover plan, not from Am- 
bassador Gibson but from the U. S. naval 
experts in Geneva. Eventually he must 
submit an opinion on it to the Committee 
of Imperial Defense, which will pass the 
report on to the Cabinet. Meanwhile the 
formula is conveniently shelved and thus 
kept out of the political campaigns that 
are swaying English public opinion in 
preparation for the coming General Parlia- 
mentary Election. 


At Geneva, suave U. S. Delegate Gibson 
—a close friend and co-worker with Her- 
bert Hoover since Belgian War relief days 
—had laid down, in addition to the Hoover 
Formula which he could not present, two 
major principles: 

First, the U. S. urges and well-nigh de- 
mands not mere limitation but actual and 
prompt reduction of naval armaments. 

Second, The question of reducing land 
armaments is considered more or less ex- 
traneous to U. S. interests and easily post- 
ponable—since the U. S. is primarily (in 
peace time) a naval power. 

Seemingly President Hoover is well 
pleased that Ambassador Gibson has con- 
tented himself with stating these principles 
broadly and keeping the Hoover Formula 
in his pocket. For, last week, Secretary of 
State Stimson cabled to Mr. Gibson: 

“The President desires me to express to 
you his satisfaction with the efficient man- 
ner in which you and the other members 
of the delegation have fulfilled your in- 
structions during the sixth meeting of the 
preparatory commission for a disarmament 
conference. 

“TI wish to add my own appreciation of 
your excellent presentation of the views of 
the U. S. and the able manner in which 
you have contributed to the progress of 
the work of the commission and awakened 
new hopes of a practical means for the 
effective reduction of armaments.” 

Two days later the U. S. Ambassador at 
Berlin, dignified, popular Dr. Jacob Gould 
Schurman, sat discreetly silent at a ban- 
quet while famed German Foreign Min- 
ister and Peace Prizer Dr. Gustav Strese- 
mann flayed the Hoover-Gibson attitude 
by implication thus: 

“Progress toward a reduction of naval 
establishments when made in such a way 
as to leave the huge standing armies of 
Europe intact is no step at all toward true 
disarmament and leaves the peace of 
Europe in as great peril as ever.” 


GREAT: BRITAIN 


Hughes on Ice 


At least once a month it is the pleasant 
duty of the Pilgrim Society of London 
to fill itself with ¢urbot a la Reine, cham- 


pagne and Anglo-American — sentiment, 
welcoming or speeding some distinguished 
U. S. citizen to or from Great Britain. 

Last week the convivial Pilgrims, shep- 
herded by their elderly sportsman-presi- 
dent, Baron Desborough of Taplow, met 
to honor Charles Evans Hughes, newly 
elected Judge of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at the Hague. After 
the ice cream, Britain’s imposing Lord 
Chief Justice Baron Hewart of Bury 
drained a bumper to Justice Hughes, sit- 
ting solemn and white-muzzled at the head 
of the table. 

Lord Desborough, arch-tactician of many 
similar banquets, congratulated the World 
Court’s Hughes on the appointment of his 
son, Charles Evans Hughes Jr., as U. S. 
Solicitor General (Trme, May 13). Mr. 








Hughes beamed delightedly behind his 
white whiskers. 

When the banquet was over, an enthusi- 
astic U. S. businessman rushed to the 
speakers’ table, his shirt front all but 
popping with emotion. 

“The thing that pleased you,” burbled 
the businessman, “you, the cold, icy 
Charles E. Hughes, was not the compli- 
ment to yourself but the news about your 
boy!” 

“T am not cold and icy!” replied Justice 
Hughes, “but you are right about the way 
I feel about the boy.” 
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Ascension Bumps 

U. S. tourists dozing last week in the 
morgue-like lobby of the Hotel Cecil in 
London awoke with a start as a strange 
procession wound between the marble 
pillars and overstuffed chairs. First came 
a clergyman in surplice and stole. Then 
came a number of large dignified gentle- 
men in silk hats and cutaway coats, and 
finally a file of choir boys, correctly black 
cassocked and white collared but with 
hair strangely mussed,. cheeks unusually 
bright. 

“I fancy that this is about the spot,” 
said the leader of the dignified gentlemen, 
stopping in front of one of the Cecil 
lobby’s marble pillars. And to the 
astonishment of foreign onlookers he 
seized one of the choir boys by the scruff, 
hustled him forward and bumped his head 
vigorously against the pillar. The pro- 
cession moved on into the dining room, the 
doors were closed behind them. 

The Cecil’s desk clerk was, of course, 
obliged to explain. A dozen times he re- 
peated to a dozen querists: 

“This is Ascension Day, sir. The boys 
of St. Clement Danes choir school are 
being shown the boundaries of the parish.” 

In the year 1559, direct, businesslike 
Queen Elizabeth, decided that something 
should be done to stop the boys of St. 
Clement Danes choir school from wander- 
ing all over the city. The boys must stay 
within the boundaries of their own parish, 
said brisk Queen Bess, and they must learn 
where those boundaries lay in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Each Ascension Day all the choir boys 
and a “party of substantial men” must go 
to St. Clement Danes Church and hear a 
sermon on the text: “Cursed be he that 
transgresseth the bounds and doles of his 
neighbor.”” Then, led by the rector, the 
choir boys and the “substantial men” must 
make a tour of the parish boundaries. In 
order that they shall never forget just 
where the boundaries are, the Virgin 
Queen decreed that the substantial men 
must soundly bump the heads of the choir 
boys against each boundary mark. 

Hotels and office buildings have ob- 
literated most of the original posts, but 
the annual boundary patrol still marches, 
the choir boys are vigorously bumped 
against office desks, lamp posts—whatever 
objects stand on the traditional spots. 

Proud of this connection with England’s 
ancient glories, the managers of the 
modern commercial Hotel Cecil give an 


elaborate annual luncheon to bumpers and 
bumpees. 
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Queen’s Court 

Free Show. All along the Mall from 
Buckingham Palace nearly to Trafalgar 
Square stretched a double row of shiny 
limousines bearing débutantes, peeresses, 
diplomats and their wives to Her Maj- 
esty’s first Court of the season. Stalled 
by the formality of the occasion, the cars 
were surrounded by a dense, jostling mass 
of working girls, tired shoppers and mes- 
senger boys, who scrambled like children 
at the Zoo for a peek at High Society 
before going home to tea. The great state 
show soon to take place inside the palace 
was not for them. This was their show, 
and for three hours as the cars waited in 
line they made the most of it with pointed 
umbrellas and still more pointed com- 
ments. 

“Ah! Don’t look at ’er. She’s an ole 
frosty fice. Where’s “Elen? We want 
‘Elen! !” 

Quite as exciting as the fact that be- 
cause of the King’s illness, this was the 
first formal Court a British Queen had 
held alone for 29 years, was the fact that 
California’s Helen Wills, the world’s most 
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lomats stood in the white and gold throne 
room of Buckingham Palace, facing two 
massive folding doors. Calm Helen Wills 
and 349 other débutantes waited in an 
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Her Mayesty Mary 


They gazed for 30 seconds, walked off backwards. 


beautiful tennis champion, was about to 
be presented. The crowd swarmed like 
bees about the Rolls-Royce (borrowed) 
in which Miss Wills’s Grecian “poker” 
face showed, beside her equally statuesque 
blonde California friend Harriet (‘“Hat- 
sy”) Walker. Unperturbed, while sweat- 
ing policemen held back the crowds, Miss 
Wills sketched in a notebook. After a 
while she pulled the side curtains of the 
car, leaned back without disturbing the 
feathers in her hair, day-dreamed. In the 
line in another car (make unnoticed) sat 
Miss Virginia Willys of Toledo, Ohio, 
daughter of Motor-maker John North 
Willys. 

State Show. After three hours, a 
gorgeous group of peers, officers and dip- 





adjoining drawing room, shepherded by 
black, silk-stockinged Gentlemen Ushers 
with long white wands. 

Suddenly, behind blue hydrangeas, the 
band of the Irish Guards struck up “God 
Save the Queen.” The folding doors 
opened, disclosed the broad gold-laced 
backs of the court chamberlain and court 
steward, bowing low before Majesty. 
Chamberlain and steward backed into the 
room. Entered the Queen of England, 
ablaze with diamonds, wearing a “white 
and gold gown with an overdress ol 
changeable pastel shades,” as fashion tech- 
nicians described it. Holding her firmly 
by the hand was scarlet-coated Edward of 
Wales, his uniform collar embroidered 
with the wild onion of the Welsh Guards. 
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Prince Edward led his mother to the sin- 
gle throne on the dais, bowed, took his 
place in the brilliant family circle of his 
brothers. his sister, his uncles and _ his 
aunts. 

Otie py one the débutantes entered, 
three white feathers in their hair, court 
trains trailing just 18 inches on the ground 
behind them, long white gloves on their 
arms. One by one they curtsied as the 
chamberlain read their names aloud, and 
walked backwards to the side of the throne 
room. Each presentation took just 30 sec- 
onds. Miss Wills was seen to smile 
slightly as the Queen dipped her head in 
acknowledgment of the Wills curtsey. 

Os 
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“Cheap-Jack” 

In the pre-election welter and hubbub 
of British politics the figure of bob-haired 
David Lloyd George grows daily clearer. 
Sunk into comparative obscurity six 
months ago, his theatrically effective plans 
for the relief of unemployment (Time, 
March 11) may win enough seats for the 
despised Liberals to give them the balance 
of power in parliamentary debates between 
Conservatives and Laborites, both numer- 
ically more potent. 

Tory speakers, depressed by this possi- 
bility, last week devoted as much time 
to the agile Welshman as to their Social- 
ist opponents. Bland, moonfaced Winston 
Churchill, Conservative Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whose modest suggestion of a 
fourpenny (8¢) reduction in the tax on 
tea has been received by the electorate as 
very cold pie indeed compared to the 
Liberal mouth-watering promises of Lloyd 
George, was particularly bitter. 

“Lloyd George seems unduly hurt,” said 
Chancellor Churchill, “because I advise 
the electors not to be taken in by quack- 
cry, charlatanism and thimble-rigging.* I 
am always anxious not to irritate people 
unnecessarily, so I hereby announce that 
I will, for the future, in this election, drop 
the word ¢charlatan and use instead the 
word ‘cheap-jack’ as applied to Lloyd 
George’s scheme.” 

Despite Chancellor Churchill, thousands 
of Britons daily continued putting down 
thousands of sixpence to buy copies of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Orange Book, a pam- 
phlet explaining how the Liberals hope to 
end unemployment by putting the unem- 
ployed to work on a great state program 
of road building and other public works. 
_ “We mobilized for war, let us mobilize 
lor prosperity!” reads the cover of the 
Orange Book. Above is a cut showing a 
huge, smiling Lloyd George, arms out- 
stretched in a gesture suggestive of show- 
ering gold-pieces upon gladsome, marching 
files of tiny soldiers and workmen. 


oo 


Sensitive Sentry 

The mystery of the guardsman’ who 
vanished in his scarlet uniform three 
weeks ago from a sentry post at Bucking- 
ham Palace (Time, May 13)—the first 
palace sentry in British history so to dis- 
appear—was solved last week. The 


*Thimble-rig = the Shell Game, with three 
thimble-like cups, a pea, a sleight-of-hand, a 
gullible bettor. 
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HAMMOND OF MAprID 
Himself a realtor, he moved to Seville. 
(See col. 3) 


solution came, not through Scotland Yard, 
but from the missing sentry himself. 

He, Signaler George Sivewright, 1st 
battalion, Scots Guards, dressed in dusty 
civilian clothes, stumbled into his mother’s 
home in Aberdeen, Scotland. As he soaked 
his aching feet (Aberdeen is 500 mi. from 
London; he had walked), he confessed 
that he had wilfully deserted. His reason: 
Although only 19, he had been made a 
lance corporal. His jealous fellow-guards- 
men had made his young military life 
unbearable. When he was publicly repri- 
manded for lack-lustre buttons at guard- 
mount, the sensitive sentry could stand 
no more. He threw his rifle and fur busby 
into the Buckingham bushes and stole 
away. Sentry Sivewright now faces a 
two-year imprisonment. Were England at 
war, even technically, he would face a 
firing squad. 


Yankee Title 


Readers of the Court Circular of the 
London Times last week learned that an- 
other U. S. heiress had become a British 
peeress. Mrs. Cara Leland Broughton was 
the elevated lady. Sister of Col. Henry 
Huddleston Rogers, Manhattan oil tycoon, 
and aunt of much-married Millicent 
Rogers Salm Ramos, she is a recent 
widow of Urban Hanlon Broughton, a 
British engineering tycoon, to whom a 
title had long been promised. 

Britons found more interest in the new 
title than in the new peeress who bore it. 
By Royal decree, Mrs. Broughton became 
Cara, Baroness Fairhaven, in honor of the 
fishing village on Buzzard’s Bay, Mass., 
where her father was born. British heraldic 
experts said that, though many a British 
peer has chosen for his title the name of 
a foreign place—viz., Kitchener of Khar- 
toum (Egypt), Byng of Vimy (France), 
Napier of Magdala (Abyssinia)—Lady 
Fairhaven is the first to have a title of 
U. S. extraction. 
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SPAIN 


Seville Exposition 

Long-jawed Alfonso XIII of Spain lis- 
tened last week in Seville, amid an impos- 
ing group of gold-braided notables, to a 
high-sounding address by Spain’s Dictator 
General Don Miguel Primo de Rivera. 
The dictator gesticulated, emphasized, 
smiled, scowled, pointed. To foreign ears 
it would have sounded like a declaration 
indeed, perhaps of grave warning, perhaps 
defiance. What the dictator was leading 
up to, however, was only this: 

“You are our King, even in the days of 
misfortune afflicted by the death of the 
Queen-Mother, Maria Christina. When I 
conclude my address you will pronounce 
the words for the opening of this exposi- 
tion.” 

When the dictator did finish, King Al- 
fonso uttered a few lisping Castilian 
syllables and Seville’s Ibero-American Ex- 
position formally began. 

Crowds swarmed through massive 
wrought iron gates eager to see what 
Primo de Rivera’s new Spain had to offer 
the world; what exhibits had been pre- 
pared by Portugal, by the U. S. and nine 
other American republics whose relations 
with Spain the Ibero-American Exposition 
was meant to improve. 

Important among the dignitaries at the 
opening was U. S. Ambassador Ogden 
Haggerty Hammond, onetime New Jersey 
realtor. So anxious was Ambassador Ham- 
mond to help the exposition that he has 
moved to Seville for the summer. 

For the first time in many years, the 
U. S. Government has erected a building 
at a foreign exposition. Conventionally 
Spanish, solidly constructed, it will house 
the U. S. Consulate at Seville after the 
exposition is closed. Meanwhile visitors 
thronged inside to see the oil furnaces, 
electric refrigerators, airplane models, 
miniature wind tunnels and other mechani- 
cal gadgetry. 

One outstanding difference between the 
Seville fair and other European exposi- 
tions was instantly apparent to opening- 
day visitors. Instead of finding uncom- 
fortable new buildings in an old and settled 
town, they discovered a great established 
park with comparatively old exposition 
buildings in a hastily modernized city. 
Seville’s exposition has been 19 years in 
preparation, many times postponed. The 
main building was used as a hospital dur- 
ing the War. Trees have grown up; the 
buildings look settled. This winter, how- 
ever, it was decided that the old crooked 
streets of Seville were not wide enough for 
the large expensive automobiles of expected 
tourists, Seville’s hotel accommodations 
were insufficient. Old blocks were ruth- 
lessly torn down, new streets hastily laid 
out, new hotels built. Andalusian Seville 
of Washington Irving and the Giralda 
Tower were hastily awakened. Like any- 
one just awakened from a long sleep, 
Seville last week was tousled but cheerful. 

There was no need to awaken the city 
of Barcelona, which has just opened 
an exposition of its own. Barcelona is 
Spain’s greatest seaport, most modern, 
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most commercially successful city of the 
Iberian peninsula. Barcelona’s exposition 
buildings on a hillside overlooking the city 
are new, strikingly modernistic. 


FRANCE 


Poldavia’s Lamidae ff 


When 28 French Republican deputies 
sat down to their breakfast coffee and 
croissants* early last week, each found a 
large crinkly letter from Geneva in his 
morning’s mail. Innocent and refreshed 
after a sound night’s sleep, not one Re- 
publican deputy saw anything untoward in 
the fact that the large crinkly letters were 
embossed on the stationery of “Foreign 
Minister Lamidaeff, of the Kingdom of 
Poldavia.”” They saw nothing strange in 
the fact that Poldavians were in financial 
difficulties, and they found Minister Lami- 
daeff most thoughtful in not asking for 
money, but merely for an expression of 
“moral support” from the Deputies in his 
campaign to aid Poldavian sufferers. 

“We believe that our interests were be- 
trayed at the Peace Conference,” wrote 
Poldavian Lamidaeff, “and we appeal to 
you as a member of the French Parliament 
to do your utmost to help us in this our 
hour of need. The whole nation of Pol- 
davia and its noble monarch who disre- 
garded personal safety in 1916, and joined 
France in her War for justice and right- 
eousness, pray you to remember our sac- 
rifices.” 

What could be fairer than that? Legis- 
lators all over the world are always ready 
to write enthusiastic platitudes in favor of 
anything that sounds like a good cause. 
The wronged Poldavians seemed a very 
good cause. Each of the 28 deputies sat 
down at his desk and pledged his moral 
support to “Foreign Minister Lamidaeff 
of Poldavia.” 

None of the 28 deputies noticed that 
the old Poldavian name of Lamidaeff 
might read “l’Ami d’A. F.”—‘the friend 
of A. F.,” “the friend of L’Action Fran- 
caise,” famed royalist newspaper of which 
the editor is Léon Daudet, bon vivant, 
practical jokester, son of famed Author 
Alphonse Daudet (Tartarin de Tarascon), 
exile from the republic he has so consist- 
ently lampooned (TIME, June 13, 1927, et 
seq.). Three days after the 28 gullible 
deputies replied to the “Poldavian Min- 
ister,” a special edition of L’Action Fran- 
caise appeared. 

“People of France,” wrote exiled Editor 
Daudet, who once escaped from La Santé 
prison through a hoaxed release order tele- 
phoned from the office of the Minister of 
the Interior, “—People of France, how 
much longer will you permit such ignorant 
deputies to represent you before the 
world? Here are 28 of your elected repre- 
sentatives, and they actually believe there 
is a Kingdom of Poldavia, and that Lami- 
daeff is its Foreign Minister. Lamidaef, 
cest moi!” 


*In Paris, last week, bakers celebrated the 
400th anniversary of the croissant, famed French 
breakfast roll. Croissants were first made in 
Vienna during a Turkish siege. Bakers, in their 
kitchens, heard Turks tunneling beneath the 
fortifications, gave the alarm, saved the city. 
To celebrate, they shaped their rolls like Tur- 
key’s crescent. 


Thus 28 rueful French deputies dis- 
covered that Poldavia and the Poldavians, 
their Foreign Minister and embossed sta- 
tionery, were just another hoax of Royalist 
Daudet and his followers, the Camelots du 
Roi (“hawkers of the King’). Their ob- 
ject again was to prove that all Republi- 
cans are either imbeciles or ignoramuses. 

In high glee at the success of their latest 
hoax, Editor Daudet reprinted all 28 let- 
ters to the Minister of Poldavia. 

“My time, my heart, my sword if neces- 
sary is at the disposal of your noble na- 
tion,” wrote the most impressionable of 
the deputy dupes. 


LITHUANIA 


Assassins! 


To the State Theatre of Kovno last 
week drove the limousine of Professor 
Augustine Valdemaras, Prime Minister 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs of Lith- 
uania, and, since 1926, Dictator. The 
limousine stopped in the forecourt of the 
theatre, an enclosed garden. Out stepped 
the curt, bristly-pompadoured Professor- 
Prime Minister, with his wife, his aide-de- 
camp, his small grand-nephew. 

At that instant shadowy figures sprang 
from the shrubbery. Two grenades hurtled 
through the air, fell beside the car. When 
they did not explode, a fusillade of shots 
rang out. Lieut. Gudinas, the aide, fell, 
mortally wounded as he shielded Professor 
Valdemaras with his own body. The small 
grand-nephew was shot in the stomach. 
A passing young girl was hit in the leg. 
“Furthermore,” wired an agitated Lith- 
uanian correspondent, “one of the bullets 
penetrated Mme. Valdemaras’ clock.” 

The assailants escaped leaving no trace 
but some empty cartridge shells and 
rumors of a Polish accent. Professor Val- 
demaras was unhurt, carried his wounded 
little grand-nephew into the theatre lobby, 
later sat by the dying child’s bedside all 
night long. Early in the morning, the 
Professor-Prime Minister returned wearily 
to begin another day’s work at the Foreign 
Office. 


©U.& U. 
Pror. & Mrs. VALDEMARAS 
Their theatre party was spoiled. 


GERMANY 


Zoergiebel Regrets 


In Berlin last week, the May Day 
methods of the police (Time, May 13) 
were bitterly assailed. Communist sym- 
pathizers pointed out that during the four 
days’ rioting that followed Bloody May 
Day, only one policeman received a bullet 
wound—-an accidental wound inflicted by 
himself. Of the rioters, 27 were killed, 
more than too injured. Scores of non- 
Communist shopkeepers from the riotous 
Berlin districts said that they did not see 
a single civilian shoot at the police. 

“It is exceedingly regrettable,” said 
Politzerprasident Carl Zoergiebel in de- 
fense of his super-efficient policemen, 
“that bystanders were injured, but we 
must consider the viewpoint of the decent 
laborers who were not in the least con- 
nected with the uprising, and had the right 
to demand that the fire of insurrection be 
quenched as soon as possible.” 

Another echo of Berlin’s Bloody May 
Day was the reappearance in the news of 
Grigori Evseevich Zinoviev, famed “Bomb 
Boy of Bolshevism,” onetime Director of 
the Third International, imputed author 
of the defamed Zinoviev letters (later 
proved forgeries) which caused the down- 
fall of Ramsay MacDonald’s British La- 
bor Government (Time, Nov. 17, 1924). 

Comrade Zinoviev fell into the bad 
graces of the Soviet Government about 
the same time as did Leon Trotsky, but 
unlike Trotsky he crawled back into 
the Soviet’s good graces. Devoid of power, 
he remained in the party; in Russia only 
a member of “the party” can hold office. 

Last week the name of Zinoviev ap- 
peared in headlines for the first time in 
nearly a year. Josef Stalin, Soviet Dic- 
tator, allowed Comrade Zinoviev to sign 
a long article in the Moscow Pravda at- 
tacking Berlin’s Chief of Police Zoergiebel. 

“We promise brotherly support for the 
German Communists from the’ Commun- 
ists of all the world,” wrote Comrade Zino- 
viev. “There shall be a glorious Red 
Future for Germany.” 

According to the Zinoviev account of 
Berlin’s May Day, it was the Social Dem- 
ocrats in the German Government who 
precipitated the police attack, not the 
Communists who invited it. The Social 
Democrats, boasted Bomb Boy Zinoviev, 
fear that the Communist Party is growing 
in Germany, fear it will get out of hand. 


AUSTRIA 
At Metternich’s Desk 


In Austria’s historic Foreign Office on 
the Ballhaus Platz in Vienna last week, 
marched Dr. Ernst Streeruwitz, onetime 
cavalryman and businessman, to succeed 
bald, eagle-beaked Monsignor Ignaz Seipel, 
retiring leader of the Catholic Christian- 
Socialist Party, as Austria’s chancellor. 

Stilling all fears that the Cavalryman- 
Chancellor would not be democratic and 
hard working, this entrance march took 
place at 9 a. m., an unheard-of hour for 
an Austrian Chancellor to go to work. 
Still more heretical was the presence of 
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a green-aproned dienstmann (porter) who | CANADIAN NATIONAL —TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


stumbled behind Chancellor Streeruwitz | 


carrying a large typewriter shrouded in | 


oilcloth. 

The typewriter was dumped upon the 
Chancellor’s desk, the same desk that once 
served that crafty dandy, Prince Clemens 
Wenzel Lothar von Metternich, Napoleon’s 
adversary. Chancellor Streeruwitz sat 
down behind his machine and soon began 
typing out letters with his own fat, firm 
fingers. 

Never in the memory of the oldest 
attaché of the Chancellery had such a 
scene occurred. Ever since typewriters 
were invented, the Chancellor of Austria 
has dictated letters to his secretary. The 
secretary has then re-dictated the letters 
te his secretary. The secretary’s secretary 
has typed the letters for the secretary, 
who has then borne them to the Chan- 
cellor to sign. Unconscious or impatient 
of this ritual, Chancellor Streeruwitz 


pecked and rattled away on Prince Metter- | 


nich’s desk all morning, frowned when he 
read that evening’s newspapers. 


VENEZUELA 
Under the Rubber Tree 


So long (20 years) has Juan Vicente | 


Gomez been Dictator-President of Vene- 
zuela that when he positively and re- 
peatedly refused to circumvent his coun- 


try’s constitution “just once more” and | 
accept a fourth term (Trme, May 13), | 
the Venezuelan Congress knew not what | 
to do. Visions of impending revolution, | 


rapine and pillage beset the leaderless 
legislators. 


Latin-American George Washington at a 
tropical Mt. Vernon. Seated under his 
favorite rubber tree, the blue-spectacled 
Dictator listened to flattering, impassioned 
pleadings. At length he relented, par- 
tially. No, he would never be President 
again, not he, but he would remain Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army,if that would 
please his people. 


CHINA 


No More Headsmen 

In Nanking last week, the progressive 
Nationalist Government passed a decree 
forbidding decapitation as a method of 
punishment. The abolishment of decapita- 


tion, however, does not even remotely | 


Bundling into motor busses, | 
they rode out again last week from Caracas | 
to Maracay, where the old Dictator, now | 
72, holds court on his model farm, a | 


imply the abolishment of capital punish- | 


ment in China. It is merely the long, 
bright, classic sword of the headsman that 
has been abolished—an antiquated relic 
deemed unworthy of modern, mechanistic 
Nationalist China. 

A Chinese execution is always some- 
thing of a local holiday. The victim is 
allowed to drink his fill of rice wine until 
blissfully intoxicated. At the execution 


grounds, he kneels down, head thrust for- | 


ward. Under the old régime it was the 
executioner’s duty to take a two-handed, 
heavy-bladed sword, and from a comfort- 
able stance remove the prisoner’s head 
with one well-timed full swing. 

In the new order of things, prisoners’ 
brains will be blown out by pressing a 
tevolver barrel firmly against the back 
of the skull and pulling the trigger. 








National Pa rk 


IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
See nature in her Playground of faith Cavell and 


grandest mood in 
Jasper National Park. Here 
mountains crested with 
eternal snow stand shoulder 
to shoulder in challenging 
ranks. Here mighty rivers 
swirl through cavernous 
canyons and giant glaciers 
gleam on the mountain 
sides. 

In the heart of this Alpine 
paradise stands Jasper Park 
Lodge. From its portals 

you step forth to new 
adventure. Trail ride, 

hike or motor to Mt. 


Mighty Horizons 


the Angel Glacier 
to Maligne Canyon, Pyra- 
mid Lake. 


Climb with Swiss guides; 
golf on one of the finest 18- 
hole courses in America or 
relax and rest in the delight- 
ful club-like environment of 
the Main Lodge or in one 
of the completely serviced 
log cabin villas. 

Tennis, warm outdoor sum- 
mer pool, music, danc- 
ing and bridge com- 
plete a program to 
suit every taste. 


Special Jasper Golf Week—Sept. 7th to 14th 


For information and reservations at Jasper National Park, consult 
the nearest Canadian National office 


[-ANADIAN NATIONAL 


CThe Largest Railway System in America 


BOSTON 
333 Washington St. 


BUFFALO 
Liberty Bank Bide. 
420 Main St. 


CHICAGO 
108 W. Adama St. 


CINCINNATI 
Dixie Terminal Bidg. 
49 E. Fourth St. 


CLEVELAND 
926 Euclid Ave. 


DETROIT 
Statler Hote! Bldg. 
1523 Washington Blvd 


OFFICES 
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430 W. Superior St. 


KANSAS CIry 
705 Walnut St. 
LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave 
MINNEAPOLIS 
518 Second Ave. So 
NEW YORK 
506 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Burlington Arcade 


1420-22 Chestnut St. 


PITTSBURGH 
605 Park Building 
355 Fifth Ave. 


PORTLAND, ME. 
Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Pacific Buil< ling 
302 Yamhill St. 
ST. LOUIS 
314 No. Broadway 


ST. PAUL 
83 East Fifth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
689 Market St. 


SEATTLE 
1329 Fourth Avenue 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


901—15th St., N.W 


OPERATING RAILWAYS 
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What would 


greatest 


1929...1930 
WINTER 


CRUISES 


O you know that there is a 
D single travel system...with 
its own offices in 35 Asiatic ports, 
52 European cities...with regular 
routes covering two-thirds of the 
globe...with connecting systems 
such as State Railways of India... 
with cruise experience covering 
500,000 miles? 

What cruises would such a 
system plan? Canadian Pacific 
presents for 1929-30: 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 
More than ever, the great world 
experience. Three added ports. 
Five outstanding events. The 
epochs of Italy, Greece, Egypt, 
India, China. Empress of Austra- 
lia, 21,850 gross tons. From New 
York, Dec.2, 137days. From$2000. 


SOUTH AMERICA-AFRICA 
The world in its most startling 
contrasts. West Indies...South 
America...South Africa...Interior 
Africa...last of the vast wilderness 
...-East Africa... Egypt...the Medi- 
terranean. From New York, Jan. 
21, by Duchess of Atholl, 20,000 
gross tons. 104 days. $1500 up. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
Two cruises, 73 days each. Em- 
press of Scotland (Feb. 3). Em- 
press of France (Feb. 13). Both 
from New York. As low as $900. 

The alluring details are in 
booklets. If you have a good 
travel agent, ask him. Also the 
Canadian Pacific: 344 Madison 
Ave., New York ... 71 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago... 201 St. James 
St., West, Montreal... and 30 


other citiesin U. S.and Canada. 


Canadian 


Pacific 
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Spectacle 


It was clear in northwestern Sumatra 
and partly cloudy in the neck of the Malay 
Peninsula for about five minutes early one 
afternoon last week. Half an hour later 
there were three minutes of almost per- 
fect weather in the Philippines. If there 
had been perfect weather in all places the 
world would have been happier. As it 
was, there was a fair amount of content- 
ment. Several hundred thousand dollars 
had been ventured on the prospect of 
there being good weather in those peculiar 





places during those particular minutes. | 
Some twelve expeditions had traveled half | 


way around the globe with unwieldy 


scientific impedimenta in order to record | 


a total eclipse of the sun. 

The Area. The eclipse of last week 
was something over three hours in actual 
duration. It covered some 110° of longi- 
tude, 45° of latitude, beginning in the 
Indian Ocean off the coast of South Africa 


| at dawn. Traveling in a north-easterly 
| direction—into regions where the day was 


more advanced—it crossed the Equator, 
swung eastward, ended at sunset in the 


| Pacific Ocean between Guam and New 
| Guinea. Although a partial phase of the 


eclipse was visible in parts of Africa, 
southern Asia and a large part of Oceania, 
totality (where the full shadow of the 
moon fell upon the earth’s surface) was 
over the ocean except on the northern 
tip of Sumatra, a segment of the Malay 
Peninsula, the southern tip of Siam and 


a few Philippine Islands. At the centre of | 


the track the maximum duration of the 


eclipse was about five minutes, with dura- | 
| tion decreasing at each end. 


Objects of Observation. There were 
two chief purposes which motivated the 


| scientists who carried huge pieces of ap- 
| paratus including two telescopes over 60 


ft. long to the tiny spots where observa- 
tions were possible: 1) To study the 
“Einstein effect’—to determine the 


| amount which the light rays of stars are 


deflected in passing close to the sun; 2) 

To study the nature of the sun by taking 

pictures of its corona and outer layers. 
One thing in particular was hoped for 


| —to obtain pictures of the corona from 
| two points where the eclipse would take 
| place at times a half-hour apart. On this 


account stations were located, not only 


in Sumatra and the nearby Malay Penin- | 
| sula where the eclipse had nearly its 
| maximum duration, but also in the Philip- | 


pines where the duration was considerably 
less. As it happened, the shorter duration 
in the Philippines was more than offset 
by better weather. In Sumatra there was 
clear weather for the necessary half-hour, 
but some of the expeditions on the Malay 
Peninsula failed entirely. There should, 
however, be photographs good enough for 
valuable comparisons. Never before have 
photographs of an eclipse been taken at 
periods of a half-hour or more apart. If 


| such photographs now exist they will show 
| whether the flame-like projections of the 
| corona change during that period. Then, 
| significant inferences as to the nature of 
| the corona may be drawn. 


The Audience. Scientists from the 


U. S., England, France, Germany and | 
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Over the ONLY route thru 
the very heart of the Rockies 


: : : 
and Sierra Nevadas. 


canyons, 
over the tops! 


Chicago to California—via Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak, the Royal 
Gorge, Tennessee Pass, Salt Lake City, 
Great Salt Lake and Salt Beds, Flower 
Lake Pass, enchanting Feather River 
Canyon and many thrilling natural beau- 
ties seen on no other transcontinental 
route, 


Thru Pullmans from Chicago . 
stop-overs at will. 


Low summer fares apply via this in- 


comparable scenic route. 


Ask for information from any 
railroad ticket office 
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Holland made observations, took photo- 
graphs. Among the U. S. observers were: 
Swarthmore’s Dr. John Anthony Miller 
(famed among astronomers for luck—this 
was his seventh eclipse and all have been 
clear), in Sumatra; Harvard’s Prof. Har- 
lan True Stetson, in the Malay Peninsula; 
Commander Chester H. J. Keppler of the 
U. S. Naval Observatory, at Iloilo in the 
Philippines. Each had a train of assis- 
tants. 

Other distinguished onlookers were King 
Prajadhipok of Siam and his Queen, and 
Acting-Governor Eugene Allen Gilmore of 
the Philippines. 

In the Philippines, and throughout 
Oceania there was much wailing, beating 
of breasts, disposing of chattels at the 
arrival of “the end of the world”—and 
much surprise when the world went on. 
The Siamese were much upset for fear of 
royal disasters produced by the eclipse. At 
the eclipse of 1868, King Rama IV, an 
amateur observer, caught cold from ex- 
posure and died of pneumonia. 

The Results. The first publication of 
the scientists’ observations will not be 
known for some days. It will doubtless be 
years before conclusions are drawn. Only 
two months ago were published final con- 
clusions on observations of the eclipse in 
California in 1922. 

; —o— 
Promise 

Thomas Augustus Jaggar, volcanologist 
of the observatory on Kilauea, H. [., last 
week addressed the Hawaiian Volcano Re- 
search Association. He made two state- 
ments of interest: 1) That the time has 
not yet come when it will be possible to 
specify exact dates of coming eruptions; 
2) That Mauna Loa (“Great Mountain”) 
is preparing an eruption which will occur 


“sometime within the next 18 months.” | 


cee 


Eastman Colors 


The problem of making talking movies | 


in natural colors is not yet solved, but last 
week Lloyd Ancile Jones of Eastman 
Kodak Laboratories told the Society of 
Motion Picture Engineers that Eastman 
had evolved a process for tinting whole 
scenes of talkies. 


For salability, the Eastman tinting is | 


described as giving scenes “colors con- 
forming to their emotional content.” Two 
makes of talkies (R.C.A. and Western 


Electric) have their sound records on the | 


edges of the films. Hitherto, if a film was 


tinted it interfered with light passing | 
through the sound track, distorted the | 


sound. Experiments were made with tint- 
ing only the visual portion of the film. 
The method was successful, but expensive. 
Then efforts were bent to securing tints 
that would not affect the light passing 
through the sound record. This has been 
achieved so that there is hardly any per- 








ceptible difference between the sounds | 


coming through films having different 
tints. 

Talkies will now be available in the 
following mood-colors worked out at the 
Eastman Laboratories: 1) Rose Dorée 
(“‘sensuousness and passion . . . amorous, 
romantic and exotic”); 2) Peach-blow 
(“feminine beauty . . . the glow of life”) ; 
3) Afterglow (“dawn and sunset scenes, 


interiors of luxury”); 4) Firelight (“inti- | 


mate home relationships, mild affection”), 


| 





CANADA~ 


an Old World 
Near at Hand 





H" could you guess that a short trainjourney would 
take you to a land where the horse is still king, 


and the big family dog lends a paw to the family work? 


It is there to the north, 
where the great St. Law- 
rence sweeps beyond the 
rampart City of Quebec, to 
meet the Laurentian Moun- 
tains at the mouth of the 
mysterious Saguenay. Land 
of vivid, warm sunshine; of 
quaint, gabled cottages, 
pink, blue and yellow; of 
homespun -clad habitants, 
living theirquiet, happy lives 
as they didcenturiesgone by. 


You will enjoy visiting this 
vacation paradise, espec- 
ially so when you travel 
upon the fast, luxurious 
vessels of the largest and 
oldest fresh water trans- 
portation company in the 
world. You will have an 
opportunity to stop over in 
Montreal, the metropolis of 
Canada, and at Quebec, 
the only walled city north 
of Mexico. 


IMPORTANT: Our ships sail from the head of the Great Lakes down 
the St. Lawrence River, through the Saguenay Canyon, nearly 2000 miles of 


beauty and grandeur. The river varies from roaring rapids to a vast 
expanse of blue water 18 miles wide. Steamers may be boarded at 
Lewiston, Rochester, Duluth or Detroit in the U.S.A., or at Queens. 
ton, Toronto, Montreal or Quebec in Canada. 


Send for illustrated Booklet, Map and Guide. 
For full information, rates and reservations, apply 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


715 VICTORIA SQUARE 


- © MONTREAL 
SoM 


Agents in the Principal Cities of the United States and Canada, or your own Tourist Agent 
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HYDRAULICS 


from 


mio DAILLE 


HE car you will drive tomorrow is on the drafting 

boards of automobile engineering departments now. 
It will be engineered on hydraulic shock absorbers . . 
cushions of fluid which absorb the upward and downward 
thrust and give the smoothest ride over the roughest roads 
to anywhere. 
For 27 years Houdaille has pioneered the hydraulic double 
acting shock absorber with double or balanced piston as 
the ultimate equipment for motor cars. The engineers of 
Lincoln, Pierce-Arrow, Cunningham, Stearns-Knight, 
Jordan, Ford, Nash Advanced Six, Chrysler Imperial, 
Studebaker President, Graham-Paige and many European 
cars have made Houdailles standard equipment. No manu- 
facturer having adopted Houdailles has ever given them up. 

Your car dealer can supply Houdailles at the new low prices. 

HOUDE ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


HOUDAILLE 


HYDRAULIC DOUBLE ACTING 
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For the Smoothest Ride 
over the Roughest Roads 


to Anywhere 
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5) Candlefame (“mild mood reactions 
.. . feelings of coziness, comfort... 


| peace and plenty without opulence”); 6) 


Sunshine (“mildly stimulating”); 7) Ver- 
dante (“youth, freshness, unsophistication, 
innocence . . . only slightly warm, but 
definitely not cold”); 8) Aquagreen (“cool 
lakes in the northwoods”); 9) Turquoise 
(“peace, tranquility ... calm tropical 
seas”); 10) Azure (‘‘sedate, reserved .. . 
slightly gloomy”); 11) Nocturne (“night 
shadows, despair, underworla’”’); 12) 
Purplehaze (“pronounced cooling effect’) ; 
13) Fleur-de-lys (“pomp, dignity”); 14) 
Amaranth (“approaching sensuality and 


| abandon”); 15) Caprice (“hilarious pink, 


carnival moods”); 16) Inferno (“burning 
buildings, panic, anarchy’); 17) Argent 


(“grey, everyday life’). 


mn 
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Wilder Brains } 


Over four decades ago the brain of Pro- 
fessor Burt Green Wilder of Cornell con- 
ceived the idea that much could be learned 


| about the functioning of the human brain 
| if a collection of brains were established 


for comparative study. He announced the 
institution of the collection and invited 
contributions, especially from men of in- 
tellect. Naturally he willed his own brain 
to the collection. In 1925 he died and his 
thinking apparatus was carefully preserved 
in alcohol. 

Dr. James W. Papez, curator of the 
Wilder collection, last week announced 
the results of his study of the Wilder brain. 
There was a pronounced development of 
the areas which are associated with 
scholarly gifts, such as has been found in 
the brains of some 4o other eminent per- 
sons. The length and depth of the furrows 
in the brain were marked. Especially was 
this true of the speech, visual and hearing 
areas. 

One peculiarity was the atrophy of the 


| olfactory (sense of smell) region—a con- 


dition, apparently, of long standing. One 


| peculiarity of Dr. Wilder was that he ab- 


horred tobacco smoke, was an anti-smok- 
ing crusader. Dr. Papez opened his note- 
book, made a note. 


Exactitude 
Fifty-three years ago there was a physics 


| instructor at U. S. Naval Academy who 
| developed a great curiosity. He wanted 
| desperately to know just how fast light 
| travels. He was then a young man of 23. 
| Now he is 76 and has become a veritable 
| epicure in curiosity. He demands the very 


tittles of exactness. 
In his 53 years of experiment Professor 


| Albert Abraham Michelson, now the world 


famed physicist of Chicago University, has 
little by little whittled away the inaccura- 
cies surrounding the calculated speed of 
light. In 1926, he set up two reflecting 
mirrors of his own design on Mount Wil- 
son and San Antonio Peak near Pasadena, 


| Calif. The U. S. Geodetic Survey measured 


the distance between his two instruments, 
about 22 miles, and assured him that its 


| figure was accurate within one-third of an 
| inch. Playing light from mirror, he timed 
| the 44-mile round trip, calculated the speed 


of light at 186,284 mi. per sec. ; 

Last week he announced another experi- 
ment—to try to time the speed of hight 
still more accurately. He will build a pipe- 
line one mile long and three feet in diam- 
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Figures!—_without them no corporation can correctly solve a 
problem....no Directors’ meeting can justifiably declare 
a dividend, Business without figures is as helpless as a plane 
without controls. 


You are getting the figures on your business, of course. But 
are you getting them the easiest, fastest way? Are you getting 
all of them... as accurately, as economically and as promptly 
as you should? 


The best way to get figures is to get them mechanically .. . by 
the aid of modern accounting machines. But by which machine? 
Of the hundreds of accounting devices available which is the 
best for your needs? 


Heretofore, you have had to depend on the man with only a 


single type of machine to sell. Remington Rand has more than 
30 models of accounting machines of all types, each the leader 
in its class. That’s why we can advise you professionally—re- 
commending the equipment that exactly fits your needs. 


A call to the nearest Remington Rand office will bring advice 
that may lead to worthwhile savings. 


cAccounting “Machine Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE ne. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales offices in all principal cities 


POWERS Accounting Machines 
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Handwriting Won $100 
rath: a Ogata Fou Those 
Ytho Cau. affal hog fou The Beir, 





eter. From it he will exhaust the air, leay- 
ing a vacuum. In a vacuum it will not be 
necessary to make corrections for tempera- 
| ture, pressure and moisture, as it was in 





















24 OTHER CONTEST 
PRIZES STARTS | 
NOW! Licut’s MICHELSON 


: baa To him, millionths matter. 

HE Marlboro Contest now brings you 25 NEW . 

Se we mer ae eS z the open air. Once more he will set up his 
i Prize s. No conditions. No entry fee. Everybody mirrors, allow a beam of light to make 
is eligible. The most distinguished handwriting five round trips through the pipe and time 


submitted isreproduced i in leading society magazines. it for the ten-mile ys i RO 
He explained: “I am well satisfied with 
the accuracy of the present figures of the 


All you have to do is to write twelve words: Marlboro . , . 
speed of light, but the vacuum may enable 


—A Cigarette For Those Who Can Afford 20c For a further correction of one or two parts 
The Best. W rite it in ink in your own handwriting in a million, and, at any event, will serve 


as a check on the previous method.” 
and mail at once to the address below. 


Cultured good taste leads to an instinctive prefer- | M E D IT i I N E 


ence for Marlboros. Cultured good taste shows in 
handwriting. Why not try your skill? Write, today, | 
to win one of the 








Lost & Found 


Radium, beneficent, can be maleficent 


25 NEW PRIZES! — misplaced. hig wege nd misplaced 
ie radium were reported last week: 
Ist Prize, $100 Cash 16 ontoase analysis “ i os @ In Philadelphia, a Mrs. Arthur B. Huey 
. ras reveaiec »v rae 4 ‘ 4 . . . 
2nd Prize, $50 Cash seins Rats was being treated for asthma. A capsule 
: your handwriting. attached to a cord and containing 25 milli- 


4th to 10th Prizes— Your cial Library Package of 100 | serted in her nostril. The cord became de- 
choice of $5 cash or Graph- Marlboro Cigarettes. | tached. A sharp intake of breath popped 
| the capsule into the throat, where it was 


3rd Prize, $25 Cash llth to 25th Prizes—Spe- | grams ($1,700 worth) of radium was in- 


This new contest closes July 31st. In case of ties duplicate prizes will swallowed. Purgatives were unavailing but 
be awarded. The judges are: Mme. Nadya Olyaneva, Graphologist: after several days the capsule was located 
K. M. Goode, Writer: George Bucher, Art Director: R. M. Ellis, inside Mrs. Huey by X-ray. An operation 
President, Philip Morris & Co. was undertaken, successfully. In spite of 


the capsule having remained in the body 


Don’t put off entering. Don’t put off discovering, for yourself, the 4 
so long there was no sign of the severe 


delight that persons of distinguished taste discover with their first 


bes Marlboro—the mild, refreshing, perfectly modulated cigarette. intestinal burns which had been feared. 

Pe @ In Manhattan, Dr. Joseph J. Eller and 
i two assistants descended from a taxicab 
be ne'y AS se ee ae ee at the Post Graduate Hospital. A few 
Be ee Soa minutes later they discovered that a small 
ie black satchel containing 500 milligrams 
by FULL, FIRM ALWAYS FRESH ($30,000 worth) of radium had been left 


—WRAPPED IN 


HEAVY FOIL 


AND ROUND 
*? ALWAYS 





in the cab, each man having thought that 
another had it. Word was sent to ail the 
newspapers warning the finder to ‘ware 
burning himself. Next morning a restau- 
rateur a few blocks from the hospital re- 
' ported discovering the bag under a table 
in his restaurant. Its intervening experi- 
ences were unknown. 
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The Iron Firewan 


one of the outstanding 


mechanical developments 

































Although cheaper coal and 
less of it is used, the Iron 
Fireman produces a fire 500 
to 1000 degrees hotter than 
is possible with hand firing. 


of the age! 





é 


WASTEFUL 
Fuel fed from 
above results in 
smoky flame and 
poor combustion. 





Automatic 


Thousands in use 


SCIENTIFIC 
Fuel fed from be- 
low gives a bright, 


clear flame witb 
not a bit of waste. 


N THE BOILER ROOMS of 


thousands of industries a 
notable mechanical device is 
saving millions of fuel dollars for 
American business. Its scientific 
principle of feeding fuel, ‘‘Forced 
Underfiring,’’ is changing indus- 
try’s smoke stacks from sentinels 
of waste to symbols of economy. 
Not only does the Iron Fireman 
make coal an automatic fuel... 
it makes available for efficient use 
millions of tons of cheaper coal. 
**Forced Underfiring’’ obtains 
complete combustion—more heat 
per unit from smaller-size, lower- 
priced coal than can be produced 
from larger, more costly sizes 
fired by hand. All of the coal and 
all volatile gases are consumed 
and converted into heat. Smoking 
stacks and the needless waste they 
entail are eliminated. Savings in 
fuel of from 15% to 50% are average. 
The Iron Fireman maintains 
steady, even heat or boiler pres- 
sure automatically... increased 
efficiency in plant operation re- 
sults. Labor is greatly reduced. 
Firemen have more 
time for other duties. 
.Thousands of Iron 
Fireman owners are en- 
joying these important 
advantages today. Read 
what users say: 
“Saving between 
$5300 and $5600...con- 
stant steam pressure 
---not a trace of smoke 
since our Iron Fireman 
was installed,”—a De- 
troit laundry owner. 




















‘Even steam pressure at all 
times ...smoke entirely eliminated 
.--fuel cost considerably lower,” 
—a Minnesota creamery owner. 
“First month’s fuel savings 
over $400...very much pleased,” 
—a Cincinnati manufacturer. 
“Net fuel savings 33%...smoke 
nuisance eliminated...very satis- 
factory,”—a St. Paul cleaner. 
“Our Iron Fireman maintains 
even heat—very desirable in office 
buildings. It brings us economy 
in fuel and savings in labor. We 
have had no complaints from the 
smoke inspection department,” 
—a building owner in Louisville. 


ee RC 


Iron Fireman Automatic Coal 
Burners pay for themselves by 
burning lower-priced coal...by 
producing steady, even heat or 
pressure... by lowering labor costs 
-.-by eliminating smoke. They 
annually earn owners 25% to 50% 
return on the investment. 

Ask the nearest Iron Fireman 
organization to check up your 
plant and make a recommenda- 
tion. If it looks good, buy an Iron 
Fireman. If not, there is no obli- 
gation. Literature free on request. 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., 


Portland + Cleveland + St. Louis. 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO., 
Portland, Oregon 

Send catalog about Iron Fireman auto- 
matic ** Forced Underfiring’’ for the type 
of installation checked below: 


0 Industrial__h. p. Type of building. 
O Residential: Hot Water. 
Air. 





, Warm 


» Other___. 








» Vapor System 


Name 
Address 
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Coal Burner 


throughout America 
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It is a Goodyear conviction that success requires not alone that 
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we serve the present, but that we deserve the future. Accordingly 


7% 


it has always been part of the Goodyear endeavor to foresee and 


rt 


+@s 


provide for needs it might efficiently serve before these needs 


arrived. 


SULIT 


Easily the most dramatic example of this policy is found in 


the swiftly developing science of aeronautics, where Goodyear’s 


‘long-time experience with balloons and airships is proving indis- 


pensable to the transportation of the future. 


More greatly and immediately valuable, if less spectacular, are 


the benefits of this policy in the fields of motor truck and 


automobile operation, where Goodyear’s forehandedness is daily 


of priceless service to industry and public alike. 
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The future needs of the national defense and of transoceanic commerce by air find Goodyear 
prepared, Already Goodyear has built 1,051 passenger carrying balloons, 123 airships of all types, 
and now has under construction for the United States Navy the two largest airships the world 
has ever seen, each of these two aerial leviathans being nearly twice as large as the famous 


Graf Zeppelin and nearly 3 times as large as the Los Angeles. 
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Crater Lake Natures mystery 


See this and the whole Pacific Coast — 
Low summer fares start May 15 


In southern Oregon is one of the 
scenic wonders of the world. This 
is Crater Lake, blue asindigo,round 
as a saucer, six miles wide. 

Ages ago a volcano, probably 15,- 
000 feet high, held its flaming torch 
above the Pacific’s shore. Then it 
grew cold, glaciers took form, and 
great rivers sprang away to cut the 
Klamath, Rogue and Umpqua river 
valleys of today. At some later date 
a cataclysm engulfed the upper half 
of this vast mountain. Seventeen cu- 
bic miles of stone sank inwards — 


Through glorious mountain 
scenery on the Shasta Route, 


the mountain had swallowed itself. 
In time, rain and melting snow gave 
the pit a living lake. 

In 1853 a party of prospectors 
were ranging over the Cascade 
Mountains in search of a lost mine. 
The mine was not to be found. But 
the horse of one rider stopped sud- 
denly, his feet planted at a steep 
brink. A thousand feet below lay 
this round, weird, flashing lake of 
deepest blue. For years the magic 
lake remained almost inaccessible, 
although stories of its mystery and 
beauty spread around the 
world. But today it is read- 
ily reached from Southern 
Pacific’s SHasta RouTE—a 
most enjoyable stopover be- 
tween Portland and San Fran- 
cisco. Comfortable motor 
stages in the travel season, 
July 1 to Sept. 20, connect 





with Southern Pacific at either Med- 
ford, Klamath Falls or Chiloquin to 
bear the visitor through virgin for- 
ests to the Lake’s craggy rim. Good 
accommodations are available at 


the Lake. 


See the whole Pacific Coast 


Crater Lake is only one of the play- 
grounds accessible by Southern 
Pacific, whose four great routes 
penetrate and explore the West. 
No other railroad offers such a 
choice of routes. You can go west 
one way, return another; stopover 
anywhere en route. 

Low summer fares will be in effect 
May 15, return limit Oct. 31. For 
example, the roundtrip fare from 
Chicago to California is $90.30; 
from New York, $138.32; from St. 
Louis, $85.60; from Des Moines, 
$81.55; from New Orleans, $89.40. 


Southern Pacific 
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Four Great Routes 


Write to E. W. Clapp, 310 8. Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, for these two 
Sree illustrated books: «Crater Lake” 
and“How Bestto See the Pacific 


Coast’’. 
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Pulitzer Prizes 


U. S. Journalism and kindred worlds 
were stirred last week by announcement 
of the 1928-29 winners of the annual 
prizes which the late great Publisher Joseph 
Pulitzer established to elevate his country- 
men and perpetuate his name. 

To the New York Evening World, a 
Pulitzer paper, went the “most meritorious 
public service” prize, a $500 gold medal, 
for combating civic graft. 

Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News, 
got the press correspondence prize—$500 
cash. 

Paul Y. Anderson, St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch (Pulitzer paper), did the best re- 
porting (oil scandals aftermath)—$1,000 
cash. 

Rollin Kirby, New York World (Pulitzer 
paper) drew the best cartoon (‘“Tam- 
many!’”—showing famed Republicans, 
some in prison stripes, holding up their 
hands in horror—reproduced in Time, Oct. 
15)—$500 cash. It was Cartoonist Kir- 
by’s third Pulitzer prize. 

Julia Peterkin, for the best U. S. novel 
(Scarlet Sister Mary, published by Bobbs, 
Merrill, reviewed in Time, Dec. 31), re- 
ceived $1,000. Author also of Green 
Thursday and Black April, Mrs. Peterkin 
uses all-Negro characters. She, white, is 
the wife of a South Carolina planter. She 
did not begin to write till she was 4o. 

In the excitement of the prize announce- 
ments, no reference was made to John 
Rathbone Oliver, author of Victor and 
Victim, erroneously announced last month 
as winner of the Pulitzer novel prize 
(Time, April 29). 

Elmer Rice, for the best play (Street 
Scene, reviewed in TIME, Jan. 21) received 
$1,000. 

Fred Albert Shannon, for the best work 
on U. S. history (The Organization and 
Administration of the Union Army, 1861- 
65) received $2,000. 

Stephen Vincent Benet, for the best vol- 
ume of verse (John Brown’s Body, pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Doran, reviewed in 
Time, Ave. 6) received $1,000. 

Burton J. Hendrick, for the best biog- 
raphy (The Training of an American—The 
Earlier Life and Letters of Walter H. Page 
published by Houghton, Mifflin) received 
$1,000. 


“Radiance Upon Millions” 


In July 1926, in Canton, Ohio, Don R. 
Mellett, young editor of James M. Cox’s 
Canton News, was shot down in his back 
yard one evening as he was putting his 
car away. It was vengeance from the 
underworld, against which Mellett had 
been crusading in his newspaper. The jour- 
nalistic world rang with the news. The 
U. S. press was not content that two of 
Editor Mellett’s murderers should be given 
life sentences and two condemned to 20 
years in prison. At the suggestion of a 
Journalist, Editor & Publisher, trade 
weekly of the Press, started a campaign 
for a Don Mellett Memorial Fund. Jour- 
nalists were asked to contribute; laymen 
were invited not to. 

More than $2,000 was assembled and 











office windows of steel 


fenestra 





Detroit Steel Products Company, 


3104 Griffin Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me your new free cata- 
log of Fenestra Office Windows. 


STRIKING 


Deep sienna at its base — Naples yellow 
at its top, the Public Service Building is a 
bright spot in the center of Boston’s 
hurly-burly. Brilliant, it is ornamented in 
gold, red; studded with two thousand 
Fenestra Office Windows. 
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— Boston's Bright Spot 


| Astute Architect Harold Field Kellogg 
| did not choose these windows for their 





beauty alone. In addition, he wanted: 
(a) Slender steel frames admitting 
maximum daylight; (b) permanent 
| weather-tightness combined with con- 
stant easy operation, without swelling, 
warping, shrinking or sticking; (c) ex- 
terior washing from inside the building; 
(d) sash that slide down from the top 
while swinging out from the bottom. 
Also, he wanted ornamental hard- 


ware; heavy, casement members; prompt 


service; moderate 
cost. 

Like many an- 
other designer of 
monumental build- 
ings, Architect Kel- 
logg bought from 
Detroit Steel Prod- 
ucts Company, old- 





est and largest 


Sill sash, opening 
in at top, acts as 
wind guard. 


maker of steel win- 
dows in America. 

The coupon at the left will bring com- 
plete data on fine windows for office 
buildings, schools, libraries, hospitals. 
Or, if you desire immediate personal 
service, telephone the Fenestra repre- 
sentative in your own city. 
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FINEST GAME DESERVES 







THE WORLD'S FINEST BALL 
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THE IMPORTED “BLACK” 


DUNLOP 


meshed or dimpled 











marked 


ONE DOLLAR 




























TIME 


the income from this fund was used to 
establish an annual lectureship. Last year 
J. Alfred Spender, retired editor of Lon- 
don’s oldtime Westminster Gazette, went 
to New York University and spoke. It was 
decided to hold the lecture each year in 
a different part of the country. The sub- 





Epitor & PUBLISHER PEw 


He would open the petals of nodding 
flowers, 


ject of the lectures is “some form of 
dynamic journalism.” 
Last week the second lecture was de- 
livered. The place was the University of 
Missouri. The speaker was Editor Marlen 
Edwin Pew of Editor & Publisher. 
Editor Pew had a report to make on 
Canton: “I can tell you tonight, because 
I have seen it with my own eyes within a 
fortnight, that Canton is still, this minute, 
cursed by a tenderloin—a loathsome well- 
identified district of vice and crime where 
the scarlet woman plies her trade, where 
the illicit traffic continues and where dope 
may or may not be sold. I am told that 
the Federal authorities (not local police) 
have latterly fairly well stopped the nar- 
cotic traffic. The mayor of Canton is 
| C. C. Curtis, elected by the people since 
the death of Mellett, although he had pre- 
viously been removed from the mayor’s 
office by the Governor of Ohio as a result 
of an exposé in the Canton News of graft 
and corruption at City Hall; his brother, 
E. E. Curtis, who was Director of Public 
Safety during the former régime of Mayor 
Curtis, organized the Canton underworld 
and exacted a toll of graft from all of its 
vicious activities and, when exposed by the 
News, was arrested, convicted and sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary. I ask you to 
ponder the fact that Mayor Curtis is back 
on the job today at City Hall, the people’s 
choice, as a result of a campaign of such 
demagogery as would give any intelligent 
or patriotic citizen mental cramps.” 

But Editor Pew was not downhearted: 

“In summation I surely cannot say that 
I believe Don Mellett’s martyrdom was in 
vain, though the sacrifice was terrible and 
though the tangible results seem vague. 
The very fact that we are here thinking 
and talking of these things means some- 
thing. Culture turns on a slow wheel. . . . 
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It is as incredible that Don Mellett’s self- 
sacrifice, dying that others might live, will 
fail to cast its radiance upon striving mil- 
lions as that the morning Summer sun 
shall fail to awaken the sleeping earth, open 
the petals of the nodding flowers and scat- 
ter the miasmic mists of darkness. This is 
the measure of our faith.” 

Oo— 





Hix v. Ripley 

For nine years Robert L. Ripley has 
been producing a newspaper feature 
(Time, March 26, 1928). At the head are 
the words “Believe It or Not—by Ripley.” 
Below are cartoons and descriptions of 
astounding freaks, seeming impossibilities. 
At the bottom appears the legend: “On re- 
quest Robert L. Ripley will send proofs 
and details of anything depicted by him.” 
Recently a volume of selections from the 
series was produced by mass-production- 
publishers Simon & Schuster. 

Last week, McClure Newspaper Syndi- 
cate put out a “new” feature. At the head 
are the words “Strange as It Seems—by 
John Hix.” Below were cartoons and de- 
scriptions of astounding freaks, seeming 
impossibilities. At the bottom appears the 
legend, “If you doubt this, write for proof 
to the author.” 

Cartoonist Hix does not seem quite so 
able with his pencil as Cartoonist Ripley. 
Astounder Ripley, after nine years, does 
not seem quite so astounding as fresh 
Astounder Hix. 

Pen Coen 


New Chicagoan 


A new name, a new figure, a new power, 
arrived last week in Chicago. All were 
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Hearst’s Guck 
He worked from both edges to the middle. 





bound up in the person of Homer Guck 
(pronounced “Guke”’). Upon the resigna- 
tion of Merrill Church Meigs as publisher 
of the Chicago Herald and Examiner, 
William Randolph Hearst appointed Mr. 
Guck to the post. 

Far and well are Homer Guck’s name 
and potency known. When Mr. Hearst’s 
general manager, Col. William Franklin 
Knox, was running the Sault Ste. Marie 
(Mich.) News, some 17 years ago, Homer 
Guck was running two smalltown news- 
papers nearby, the Houghton Mining Ga- 
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* SHIRT of excellent white 
is broadcloth, a handsome shirt. An Arrow 
Collar tailored on it. All of Arrow’s brisk, 
i youthful style tailored into it. A fabric 
re of uncommon lustre and defiant wear — 
> a shirt that’s always in good taste, always 
“1 ready for an “occasion,” and always re- 
fe minding you of how much you bought 
2 for your money. It is the shirt that has 
wi done (in men’s wear) what a certain motor- 
li- car is doing in its field: proved that for 
a a very low price one can buy amazing 
A value from a house that has no peer in 
: skill or buying-power. It is undoubtedly 
va the most popular single shirt in America. 
y. And that is one good reason why it’s called 
sh (so you'll remember it) the “ TRUMP.” 
er, 


re 


SHIRTS 
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esl CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC. TROY, N.Y. 





Ga- ARROW COLLARS, HANDKERCHIFFS, SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR 
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Partition Dollars? 


— business growth you, too, will need 
new partition layouts. 

To alter zmmovable walls, a crowbar and 
sledge ... partition dollars crumble into rub- 
ish—a total loss. 

Not so with Hauserman Movable Steel 
Partitions. They can be taken apart, moved, 
and re-erected, quickly, without damage, with- 
out loss. Good for the life of the building. 
The saving is big. 

Beautifully fashioned in 20 distinctive 
colors, realistic graining, rich metallic finishes, 
Hauserman Partitions harmonize with the 
finest surroundings. Sound resisting. Reason- 
ably priced. Manufactured and installed by 
Hauserman operating from 13 direct factory 
branches. 12 years’ partition experience. 
Thousands of installations. 

THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO., Partition Specialists 


6849 Grant Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Direct Factory Branches in Thirteen Principal Cities— 
organized for service nationally 


New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Hartford, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. 


HAUSERMAN 
PARTITIONS 


OF MOWABELE STEEL 


The coupon will 
bring you infor- 
mation that will 
Save your parti- 
tion dollars. 








THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me more information about partitions for_ 


Name -___- 


Firm ____ 


L Address ___ as 











| 52 years ago. 


| was supplied by International 
| Power Co. 
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zette, the Calumet News. The young 
editors were friends, news-traders. When 
their ways parted, Col. Knox went to 
Mr. Hearst’s chainpapers, Publisher Guck 
to Detroit to learn insurance (Detroit 
Life) and banking (Union Trust Co.), 
to make a reputation as a city-booster, 

One day in 1927 Col. Knox met 
his former friend in the office of Mr. 
Hearst’s Detroit Times. Colonel Knox 
suggested that square-jawed Banker Guck 
come into the Hearst fold. Banker Guck 
agreed. After six months of learning 
Hearst methods on the New York Eve- 
ning Journal, Newspaperman Guck was 
sent to San Francisco to general-manage 
the Hearst Examiner there. Now he is 
considered ready and able to represent the 
Hearst interests in Chicago, fabulous city 
of world’s fairs, gang-wars, tallest build- 
ings, youngest university presidents, bla- 
tant mayors, model department stores, 
bursting progress. Having made a mark 
on both edges of the continent he now 
returns to the middle, where he was born 
Chicagoans will find him 
cheerful (Christian Science), fond of 
checked suits. 

es 


Power and the Press (Cont.) 


Following the disclosures of Archibald 
Robertson Graustein, who told of Inter- 
national Paper & Power Co.’s investing 
more than ten million dollars in 13 news- 
papers (Time, May 13), the Federal Trade 
Commission last week called two of the 
publishers who had been financed, to tell 
their story. 

The two publishers, young men both, 
were William LaVarre, former circulation 
promoter of the New York Times and 
New York World, and Harold Hall, former 
business manager of the New York Tele- 
gram. They told of purchasing four 
papers: the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, the 
Columbia (S. C.) Record, the Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Herald and Journal. All purchases 
were for cash and the entire sum, $870,000, 
Paper & 
In exchange they gave their 
notes which were secured by the stock of 
the newspapers as collateral, although the 
actual certificates were not turned over. 
In no case did they tell the sellers who 


| was putting up the money. 


They also told of attempted purchases 


of other papers in the same general region, 


including the Asheville Citizen and the 
Atlanta Constitution. 
Dislikers of the Power Trust remarked 


| that although International Paper & Power 


Co. does not sell power in the Carolinas 
and Georgia, the papers purchased by La- 
Varre and Hall are all in or near the Pied- 
mont water-power section of the southeast. 

The Federal Trade Commission also 
planned to call two more publishers, two 
more paper tycoons. The publishers are: 
Frank Ernest Gannett, owner of 17 chain- 


|| papers, who distinguished himself a fort- 
|| night ago, not by announcing that Inter- 


national Paper & Power Co. had bought 
stock in four of his papers, but by an- 


| nouncing that he had bought back such 





stock from I. P. & P. (Time, May 13); 
and Samuel Emory Thomason, co-owner 
of Bryan-Thomason Newspaper Publish- 


| ers, Inc. (Chicago Journal, Greensboro, 


N. C., Record, Tampa, Fla., Tribune) in 
which are one million Graustein dollars. 
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FRESH AIR 


In Any Business, Proper Ventilation 
Helps Win and Hold Customers:177 1 


“Let’s go,” an office worker remarks. “I need some 
fresh air more than I want dessert.” 


“T’ll never come here again,” says another. 


“It’s always the same—you can cut the smoke in 
this place with a knife.” 
“There’s a good restaurant up the street.” 


Tomorrow and afterwards, “up the street” they go, 
and with them—your profits. 


Restaurant customers expect good food; that’s what 
they pay for. But they insist on eating in comfort. 
You can’t complain because they don’t come back 
to places that are hot and stuffy, filled with smoke 
and kitchen odors. 

Bad air is bad business, and a detriment to health 
as well, not only in restaurants, but in stores, 
offices, factories, theatres and homes — wherever 
people gather indoors. 


The many types cf American Blower electrical 


Please send me complete information on ventilating: 


OStore 0 Office O Factory O) Garage 


ventilating equipment provide an easy, inexpensive 
way of permanently correcting ventilating diffi- 
culties at their source. Scientifically designed, ex- 
tremely quiet, trouble-free in operation, economical 
toinstall—the result of over 48 years’ experience in the 
manufacture of air handling equipment— American 
Blower products daily demonstrate the fact that 
00d ventilation pays big dividends. 


Ask your electrical ventilating contractor to quote 
prices on installing American Blower equipment — 
remembering that good ventilating in most cases 
costs no more than good light. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


© A. B. Corp. 1929 (869) 


American Rlower 


= a 
—_ NTILATING, HEATING, , AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 


aANUFA ETURERS OF ALL TYPES OF Aim HANDLING EQUIPMENT SINCE Has 
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10,000 MILEs IN 4. 


60 Silver Fleet Tires Still Look Like New 











ATCH the miles pile up! The miles 
of mud, of sand, of gravel... of 
burning alkali and deep-biting rocks... 


Miles to try the sturdiness of tires as tires 
have never been tried before... 








Miles from which the 60 sturdy tires of 
the Silver Fleet have emerged bearing 
hardly a mark of punishment! 

The Fleet has put behind the rain and 
mud of Gulf State back roads, toured the 
length and breadth of Texas, dipped into 
Mexico, headed westward across New Mex- 
icoand Arizonaen route to the Pacific Coast. 











Now it pauses to take stock... 

What has the trip shown to guide mo- 
torists ... to guide you .. . in buying tires? 

First of all... in 10,000 miles not a single 
tire failure . . . not a solitary major diffi- 
culty ... among five dozen tires! 









Secondly . . . treads still unbelievably 
sharp ... wear so slight that it would in- 
dicate but half the distance .. . 

And side walls so amazingly new looking 
that watchers can hardly believe speed- 











ometer figures. 
Now remember what the Fleet is... 







Stock tires, ‘straight from warehouse 
stores. Stock cars, identical to those you 
and your friends drive... 








Your car is represented . . . perhaps not 
in make, but certainly in price-class, in 
type, in size, in weight . .. and in tire 






requirements. 

So the record of the Silvertowns on the 
Silver Fleet is a true picture of Silvertown 
performanceon yourcar. A demonstration of 








what you buy when you insist on Silvertowns. 





















HERE COMES THE FLEET! Here Fr 

they are, four cars of the Silver Fleet like 

snapped as they rounded a hill-road bend. ma 
You won’t find this road on any of the 

major transcontinental routes .. . yet it | 

is a marvelous highway compared with of | 

some the Fleet has covered on its grind. hin 

tire 

7 

Ak 

TESTING RESILIENCY. (Left) Lo: 

Here’s a close-up of a durometer test, by Co) 






which the resiliency is measured. That's 
where Silvertowns get their fame for “CAMBER OK!” Here are two pilots, checking 
superlative comfort and riding ease ... up on the camber of wheels. Front wheels, you 
from the cushioning effect of their sturdy know, slope in slightly . . . and too large or too 
but resilient treads and side walls. small an angle may cause unnecessary tire wear. 
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DRAMATIC MonrtTus! 


in Spite of Grind on Nation-Wide Tour. 


JUST A DUSTY road under a hot Texas sun 
... but there is plenty of punishment for tires in 
those needle-like particles of sun-heated alkali dust. 


From any Goodrich dealer, you can -buy tires exactly 
like those on the Fleet . . . Tires made of the same 
materials... by the same men...in the same molds... 

It is worth your while to see these tires in the store 
of your Goodrich dealer. Worth while to get from 
him the detailed story of the Fleet .. . and why its 
tires are standing up so remarkably well. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Est. 1870, 
Akron, Ohio. Pacific Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich 
Company, Kitchener, Ontario. 


NO, NOT IN THE DITCH! Snapped when the Fleet was traveling a 
tortuous Ozark road, so badly cut up cars seemed to be in the ditch. 


BELOW, THREE GOODRICH TIRES. Silvertown De Luxe, for 
superlative style and service. The famous Silvertown—the standard 
quality tire of the nation. Goodrich Cavalier, a new, low-priced, high- 
quality tire for hard drivers. Your dealer has them all! See them... now! 


Goodrich + Silvertowns 
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Manhattan’s Hamilton 


Subtler but just as resonant as the 
ballyhooing of the late Phineas Taylor 
Barnum was the publicity which preceded, 
last week, the public auction of two Ren- 
aissance paintings from the collection 
of Carl W. Hamilton of Manhattan. The 
two pictures were hung in a shadowy 
chamber in the Anderson Galleries. Tall 
candles gave an air of piety to the oc- 
casion. Uniformed Negroes stood gravely 
beside each canvas, so immobile, so har- 
monious with the austere gloom, that they 
were nearly invisible. Visitors hushed 
their voices, lightened their footsteps. 


One of the paintings was a Crucifixion, 
painted by Piero della Francesca (circa 
1406-92) on a tiny wood panel (14”x16”). 
Into a golden sky, grievously cracked with 
age, were lifted the cross, the scarlet ban- 
ners of the soldiery. Humans and horses 
were drawn with that rude simplicity of 
Italian Primitives which is pronounced 
charming by modern sophisticates. This 
painting, according to gallery officials, had 
been appraised by experts at $800,000. 
The other, a similarly styled Madonna and 
Child by Fra Filippo Lippi (circa 1406- 
69), was said to have been appraised at 
$650,000. 

Loudly intoned by the press, these 
astonishing appraisals produced country- 
wide reverberations. The world’s auction 
room record for a painting was a mere 
$377,000.* The U. S. record was only 
$360.000.+ The record for a private sale 
was $750,000.** Even this last figure, in 
the face of the announced appraisals 
seemed likely to be surpassed. 

From the offices of sleek Sir Joseph 
Duveen, international art dealer, who had 
originally sold the paintings to Collector 
Hamilton, came a_ gala _ descriptive 
brochure. In it were pontifical utterances 
of Bernhard Berenson, famed European 
art critic who hovers eruditely in the back- 
ground of most Duveen dealings. 


Thus was the public prepared for a 
tremendous fiscal-esthetic event. The art 
world whispered names that would surely 
stir the auction—Mellon, Bache, Widener, 
Ringling. Preparations were made to 
broadcast the epochal proceedings to the 
nation. When the bald auctioneer briskly 
mounted the rostrum, he surveyed a tight- 
packed attendance of more than 1,000. 

Then, while the crowd gazed at each 
other for ten minutes of increasing be- 
wilderment, the auction proved a fiasco. 
True, the Crucifixion was sold for $375,- 
000, breaking the U. S. record. But there 
was no feverish bidding, there were no 
great names. The picture was quietly re- 
purchased by Sir Joseph Duveen himself. 
The Madonna and Child went to Leon 
Schinasi, Manhattan tobacco merchant, 
for a paltry $125,000. The auctioneer had 
to face the fact that between the appraisal 

*Paid for Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Pinkie, by 
the late Henry Edwards Huntington, famed 
California connoisseur, in London, November, 
1926. 

“+Paid for Thomas Gainsborough’s The Har- 
vest Waggon, by Sir Joseph Duveen, in New 
York, April, 1928. 

**Paid for Raphael Sanzio’s Madonna di 
Siena, by a U. S. syndicate in London, last year. 





total and the realized total was a differ- 
ence of $950,000. 

A persistent rumor described Collector 
Hamilton as Dealer Duveen’s close col- 
league, the sale as, in reality, a Duveen 
sale. Collector Hamilton’s careful avoid- 
ance of reporters and photographers en- 
hanced this rumor. 

Carl Hamilton is one of the least pub- 
licized, most picturesque figures in Man- 
hattan life. A laborer’s son, he was born 
about 40 years ago in the mining town of 





“STEEL” 


He sent his master to Rome. 

(See col. 3) 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. There were several 
other children. His zealous mother gave 
a biblical stamp to his mind which it still 
retains. 

At 15 he worked his way on a freight 
train to Phillips-Andover Academy. There 
he convinced the faculty of his right to 
enter, slept on a self-made straw mattress. 
He was soon leading his classes, playing in 
school sports, tutoring faculty children, 
organizing religious meetings, preaching in 
the pulpits of nearby towns. 

Like most Andover boys, he went to 
Yale. A suit-pressing business which he 
organized paid all his expenses, infuriated 
old-established rivals, left him a large sur- 
plus after his graduation (1913). One of 
his employes in the pressing business, a 
bright Italo-American boy of eight or nine, 
so delighted Undergraduate Hamilton 
(then about 18) that he legally adopted 
him, Jater sent him through Andover and 
Yale. This adopted son now has a son of 
his own, making Bachelor Hamilton a 
legal grandfather. 

Collector Hamilton was an outstanding 
member of his Yale class, although an 
injury to his back, and the consequent 
wearing of a steel jacket, prohibited any 
athletics. He was potent in campus re- 
ligious interests. Single-handed, he re- 
moved a heavy mortgage from his fra- 


ternity house by personally visiting grad- 
uate brethren. Allowed six months, he re- 
quired only six weeks. 

After college he went to the Philippines, 
where he organized and financed cocoanut 
oil mills (Philippine Refining Corp.). Dur- 
ing the War, Hamilton products sold well, 
the Hamilton fortune mightily increased. 
Returning to the U. S., he lived quietly in 
Great Neck, L. I. Sir Joseph Duveen and 
others were commissioned to start an 
Italian collection for the Hamilton home. 
They bought paintings by Veneziano, dei- 
Conti, Francia, Perugino, Melzi, Desiderio, 
Botticelli, Titian. The Hamilton home be- 
came a Renaissance rarity, authentic in 
painting, sculpture, tapestry, velvet, bric- 
a-brac. When it proved too small to hold 
the collections, Collector Hamilton 
moved to a 14-room apartment on Park 
Avenue, Manhattan. 

He is still on Park Avenue. His galleries 
have never been open to the public, 
though once he took his collections on a 
nationwide, personally-conducted exhibi- 
tion-tour. Post-War conditions injured 
the Hamilton Philippine interests. From 
time to time lately some painting has been 
sold. But the Hamilton collection re- 
mains among the nation’s best. 

Collector Hamilton has aided in the 
education of perhaps 100 school and col- 
lege boys. They never know the identity 
of their benefactor, all transactions take 
place through a third party. Once a month 
they write letters describing their prog- 
ress to Collector Hamilton, addressing 
him as “Dear Friend.” 

a Cn 


Prix de Rome 


Two visionary young men went to Man- 
hattan, last week, where they joyously, 
officially learned they had won the annual 
Prix de Rome, one in painting, the other in 
sculpture. This most-coveted of U. S. art- 
student awards entitles each of them to 
$1,600 a year, residence and studio, for a 
three-year period at the American Acad- 
emy in Rome. 

Prizeman Sidney B. Waugh, 25, a sculp- 
tor, has an enormous brow, a tiny mus- 
tache. Hailing from Amherst, Mass., he 
has studied at Amherst College, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Rome, 
Fontainebleau. For the last three years he 
has practiced sculpture in Paris, obtaining 
an honorable mention in the Paris Salon, 
modeling a war memorial for Kemmel, 
Belgium. He is fascinated by the burly 
stevedores who labor along the Seine. One 
of these solidiy planted fellows posed for 
Steel which won the Prix de Rome. 

Prizeman John M. Sitton, 22, a painter, 
comes from Greenville, S. C. He has been 
studying at the Yale School of Fine Arts, 
which has turned out five successive Prix 
de Rome men in the 35 years the awards 
have been established. He holds medals 
from the Beaux Arts Institute, the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, has paid much 
of his tuition by working as a waiter. His 
painting Flight from Earth is a symbolic 
composition of draped figures soaring 
above things mundane. . 

The annual Prix de Rome awards in 
architecture and landscape architecture 
will shortly be announced. Award dates 
differ by circumstance, not intention. 
After next year the landscape award will 
be made only in alternate years. 
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ear Henry:- 


Thanks for your check. When we 
made that bet I must admit that I had 
my own doubts about the Atlanta 
plant panning out. The figures looked 
too good, even when the engineers got 
through with them. 


For one thing, I didn’t believe labor 
could work the way these boys do 
down here. We certainly couldn’t get 
the production per man in the old 
town—and I know you don’t get it at 
your plant. Say what you please about 
melting pots, the good old Anglo- 
Saxon race sure knows how to give 
work for wages. 





You’d drop dead if I showed you how 
much we saved in production costs last 
year. Our raw stock comes from about 
fifty miles away, most of it, and costs 
less in the first place. I’m paying a lot 
less for power. My tax bill dropped 
away down. And I saved 29% in 
building my plant because you- have 
very little winter to figure on here, 
and building costs are lower anyway. 


But the best thing of all was the re- 
sponse we got from the trade. We've 
always thought we were getting our 
fair share of Southern business, so we 
were all startled by the gains we made 
in this territory. The trade down here 
is buying hand-to-mouth the same as 
they are everywhere, and our custom- 
ers were simply sending most of their 
business to folks with local stocks. 
When we were able to serve them out 
of the Atlanta plant, they bought... 





TIME 


that’s the whole story. It pulled up 
our volume from the South 43.9% the 
first year. 


And talk about service to your trade, 
Henry! This town has fifteen main 
railroad lines. I figured the rail time 
to my principal cities from here, and 
from each of those cities to each of the 
others, and the average in favor of At- 
lanta is hours quicker. What’s more, 
I can set a rush order down in New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis and inter- 
mediate points, in a few hours by air 
mail from here, because this is the 
Southern air hub as it always has been 
the railroad center. 


The only fly in the ointment is that 
you and Anne aren’t down here, too. 
Coming home after a session of golf 
a couple of months ago (Yes, just 
about the time you were fighting 
snow-drifts!) I got the notion to look 
into the figures on your business. The 
Industrial Bureau made a little sur- 
vey* for me, and I had Joe—you re- 


osend Cfor 
This Booklet! 


It contains the fun- 
damental facts about 
Atlanta as a_loca- 
tion for — South- 
ern branch. 


member Joe, my production wizard? 
—check them over, so I know they’re 
right. And I’m sending them to you, 
along with an airplane picture of a 
site that was just made for your plant. 


Helen says she’s writing Anne about 
the fine folks in this town, and the 
bully crowd of friends we’ve gathered 
since we came, in the hope that she’ll 
talk you into getting out of the old 
town. We both feel that running a 
plant here, with conditions what they 
are, will take about ten years off your 
age, and a dozen wrinkles off that 
noble svete of yours. 


Anyhow, throw a toothbrush in your 
bag, you and Anne, and come down 
for a visit. We'll show you some swell 
golf (l’m getting good, playing all 
year, so brush up!), some swell times 
—and how to make a lot more money 
with a lot less grief. 
Yours as ever, 


AT ob— 


*The Atlanta Industrial Bureau is ready to make a thorough 
survey of conditions here as they affect your business. 
Without charge or obligation, and in the strictest confi- 
dence, a detailed report will be laid on your desk if you 

will write 
INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
0204 Chamber of Commerce Building. 


Industrial Headquarters of the South.— 


ATLAN ZA 












Oregon 
is a land of 


scenic eee 


grandeur ~wweh 


OUNTAINS lifting their heads above the snow line—pungent 
Meese of pine and fir—blue crater lakes—white gleaming 

beaches—streams teeming with trout and salmon... these lure 
residents of all states to Oregon during vacation season. Devotees of 
golf, tennis, fishing and water sports, find new enthusiasm for their 
hobbies in this cool, invigorating climate of the Pacific Northwest. 
Heads go up, shoulders back, eyes sparkle—when you rest and play in 
this land a natural beauty. 


Visitors with an eye for business note, too, the richness of the Portland 
market and its vast opportunities for the manufacturer and distributor. 
They see expanding industry, fast growing payrolls, mounting forcign 
export and rapidly increasing population, (350,000 now). Tourists be- 
come permanent residents, sensing that Portland is destined to be the 
center of large future developments. 


Ever keeping pace with the rapid growth of Portland is an outstanding 
newspaper—largest evening newspaper in the Pacifie Northwest—The 
Journav. Portland merchants use more display space in The JourNaL 
than in any other newspaper in the field, for they know how to sell 
the market—using the preferred newspaper that goes into 3 out of 4 
Portland homes. If you are interested in really selling this market, you 
must have T/e Journat on your list. 


GET YOUR COPY! 
Timely information about Portland as city and 
market is contained in‘ PorRTLAND—THE Kry 
Citry— and The Journat,”’ 4 booklet glad’) 
mailed upon request. Write for it today. 


the (OURNAL 


Portiand-Oregon 


AFTERNOON - SUNDAY 









Represented Nationally by —————————————— 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York...... 2 West 45th St. San Francisco... .. 58 Sutter St. 
Cuicaco . . 203 North Wabash Ave. Los Anceies .. 117 West Ninth St. 
Puiapverpnia . . . 1524 Chestnut St. PorTLanD .... » 306 Journal Bldg. 
Seattiz... H.R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg. 
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Last week a creature named Dr. Free- 
land moved through Maryland wearing a 
white mask acutely reminiscent of the Ku 
Klux Klan. But not one of the 40,000 
people who were watching him, not Vice 
President Curtis, who once rode horses, 
nor Mrs. Gann, who had a good seat, nor 
Maryland’s Governor Ritchie, nor Will 
Rogers, whose pocket was picked of four 
mutuel tickets, thought of the Klan as 
they. watched what Dr. Freeland was 
about. They were all interested in seeing 
what horse would win the famed Preak- 
ness horse-race. Dr. Freeland, who is a 
big fast three-year-old horse out of Toddle 
by Light Brigade, humped his shoulders 
and won the race in a rushing finish. 

Dr. Freeland is owned by Walter J. 
Salmon, the realtor who built Manhattan’s 
Salmon Tower. The Salmon silks are 
salmon pink. As winner of the Preakness, 
Mr. Salmon was presented by Gov. Ritchie 
with the bulky Woodlawn Vase won last 
year by Harry Payne Whitney’s Victorian. 
Horseman Salmon touched the cup but did 
not take it away. It is customary to leave 
it at Pimlico. Mr. Salmon also received 
$53,325, which he pocketed. 

The second horse to stamp in was Mino- 
taur. Dr. Freeland had passed him only 
100 yds. before the finish line. One hour 
and a few minutes before the race Mino- 
taur was owned by Charles Graffagnini, a 
New Orleans butcher. Restaurateurs 
habitually buy from butchers. One hour 
before the race, Chicago Restaurateur 
John R. Thompson Jr. bought Minotaur 
for $40,000. 

The third horse was African, owned by 
R. T. Wilson Jr. African and Dr. Free- 
land were jointly entered by their owners. 
People who bet on African were paid $9.70 
for a $2 mutuel ticket just as though they 
had bet on Dr. Freeland. 

The last horse was Hermitage, owned, 
trained and ridden by orchid-shirted Earle 
Sande, oldtime jockey. 

In a Washington jail, Oilman Harry 
Sinclair had hoped to hear the Preakness 
results over the prison radio (see p. 12). 
But the radio would not work. He had to 
wait for the newspapers. When he read 
them he discovered that one of his horses, 
Patroness, had won a preliminary race. 

The Preakness is Maryland’s greatest 
race, traditional preliminary for the Derby 
at Churchill Downs, Ky., greatest U. S. 
race. But Owner Salmon announced that 
Dr. Freeland would not run in the Derby 
this week-end. 


England’s greatest race is the Epsom 
Derby (June 5 this year). A great test 
preliminary for the Epsom Derby is the 
Thousand Guineas for fillies, run last fort- 
night at Newmarket, won by Taj Mah. 
Another favorite for the Epsom Derby is 
Cragadour, Lord Astor’s colt. Drawings 
were announced last week in the £1,000,- 
000 ($4,860,000) London Stock Exchange 
Derby Sweepstakes. This year two tickets 
were issued for each of the 335 Derby 
entries. A ticket on Cragadour was drawn 
by one Jimmie Gibbs, aged 7. 
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CUTLER 





TIME 





Power 
without 
Control 


1S worse 
than 
wasted 


Thirteen Times 
the Manpower of Industry 
Hidden Away in Electric Motors 


Electric motors in America’s industries 
today provide working capacity equal to 
250 million workmen. That is more than 
13 times the actual number of men em- 
ployed. How effectively this army of 
“unseen”’ workers is used to bring down 
costs is determined by the care with which 
Motor Control is selected. 





Business 
an learn 
something 


from golf 





OU can learn it any day on 

any course... this lesson 
golfcanteachbusiness. Watch 
a physically weaker man con- 
sistently out-play his power- 
ful, rangy opponent. Watch 
him shoot straight down the 
fairway while his physically 
favored friend loses strokes 
and balls in the rough. The 
difference... perfectly timed, 
perfectly controlled muscular 
power. 

Competitive manufactur- 
ing plants, too, large and 
small, play on one course. The 
larger plants are apparent 
favorites in equipment... 
in chances for continued 
leadership. Yet often the 
small competitor wins...and 
usually for the same reason 
--.- productive power is fully 
utilized by precise control. 


Today, unwieldy horse 
power is a burden industry 
cannot afford. But power har- 
nessed to its job with correct 
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Motor Control . . . protected 
against disorganizing acci- 
dents to motors and men... 
can supply the deciding mar- 
gin needed today in close 
competition. 


Motor Control is such an 
important factorin true man- 
ufacturing economy that its 
selection merits the attention 
of every executive. 


Discriminating plants 
weigh the facts . . . and be- 
cause of their findings, more 
and more plants specify 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Con- 
trol on all equipment. Ma- 
chine designers . . . alert to 
the demands of modern In- 
dustry ...incorporate Cutler- 
Hammer Control as standard 
equipment. And electric mo- 
tor manufacturers recom- 
mend its use on the motors 
they sell . . . knowing that 
thenameCutler-Hammer has 
identified reliable Motor Con- 
trol for over three decades. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1251 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








The Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 
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Now! 





TIRE 


may now be purchased under 


A BONDED GUARANTEE 


against road hazards including accident, 
blowouts, cuts, bruises, tread wear, faulty 
brakes, wheel misalignment, etc., for: 


18 MONTHS 
12 MONTHS 
6 MONTHS 


according to class of service and type of tire. 


NO REPAIRS—a concise Performance Guarantee 
that replaces with a new tire on a proportionate 
basis. 


After 14 years of quality leadership, the Norwalk 
Company offers this broad, definite guarantee 
which is, in itself, the best proof of the Company’s 
confidence in its product. 


Write for name of nearest Norwalk dealer. 


NORWALK TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
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Bigger & Lighter 


A difference in diameter of 6/r100 in., 
in weight of 7/100 oz., was authorized for 
standard U. S. golf balls last week by the 
U.S. Golf Association. The difference may 
engender international complications next 
year because the Royal & Ancient Society 
of St. Andrews, high court of British golf, 
has refused to change the present standard 
ball. The new ball is said to make lies 
better, putting straighter, drives shorter 
by five or six yards. Because it has more 
surface and less weight it increases the 
errors of hookers, slicers. 

o— 





| British Open 
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Walter Hagen’s caddie was nearly blown 
off a green but Hagen sank his putt. A 
camera clicked when Leo Diegel was 
putting. He missed by a foot. 

That is almost the whole story of the 
British Open championship which Hagen 














© International 


Leo DIEceL 
The wind and he blew together. 


| won for the fourth time (second in suc- 


cession) last week in Muirfield, Scotland. 
Diegel had a chance, but Diegel, as he 
usually does, blew up. Hagen, cautious as 
a cat, steady as a locomotive, did not blow 
up. That is usual too. The British en- 
trants, despite their victory as a Ryder 
Cup team over the U. S. one week prior, 
figured scarcely at all. 

There was more wind than usual, even 
for Muirfield. The hats of spectators 
flapped off their heads. The golfers leaned 
against it when they were on the greens. 
Once it blew a Hagen putt, which had 


| stopped short, the last needed inch. Sev- 


eral Diegel drives, starting too high, were 
shoved aloft, stopped, dropped as though 
they had hit an invisible cliff. 

Hagen’s winning score was 292, the same 
as last year. At the half-way mark (36 
holes) Diegel led him by two strokes, 140 
to 142, despite a record-smashing round 
of 67 by Hagen. Diegel had cracked out a 
69 himself that afternoon. Next morning 
he cracked up and had to hit his ball 82 
times before holing out at lunch time. 


| Hagen, wind or no wind, dropped back to 


his steady 75 pace, and held it during the 
afternoon. Diegel needed a 70 to tie, an- 
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RUSH AID AT ONCE! 








Durinc his summer vacation at 
Glacier National Park, Mr. Herbert 
and four friends set out for an early 
morning ride. About eight miles 
from the hotel, a tire blew out. The 
car leaped out of control, rolling over 
and over. Within a terrifying second 
or two, the $4500 custom-built sedan 
had become a pile of debris from 
which Mr. Herbert and his guests 
painfully extricated themselves. 
From his hotel, where he had been 
taken, Mr. Herbert wired the tna- 
izer in New York who had sold him 
his Atna Combination Automobile 
Policy. Advised by New York to 
rush aid at once, the 2tna adjuster 
in Great Falls, Montana, was soon 
on the scene ready to be of service. 

Mr. Herbert had good reason to 
be thankful that he was #tna-ized. 
The claims for personal injuries 
were promptly settled and he re- 
ceived a check in full for his wrecked 
car. His confidence in Atna was 
justified by this demonstration of 
country-wide service. 

The Atna is quick to respond 
when called. Even though an 4tna 
policyholder is far from home when 
his need for insurance service arises, 
his call for assistance is immediately 
answered. Any one of the more than 
20,000 AEtna representatives can set 
in motion the efficient machinery of 
this nation-wide organization. 

The 2tna organization writes not 
only Automobile insurance but prac- 
tically every form of insurance and 
bonding protection— Life, Casualty, 
Fire, Marine insurance or a Fidelity 
or Surety Bond. You will find every 
Etna representative equipped by 


- experience and training to help you 


build an economical program of 
protection. 

The case presented is an actual 
occurrence, full details of which are 
recorded—with the correct name of 
the assured —in the A£tna files. 

The Atna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, The AStna Casualty and Sur- 
ety Company, The Automobile In- 
surance Company, The Standard 
Fire Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, write practically 
every form of Insurance and Bond- 
ing Protection. 


SEE THE ATNA-IZER IN 
YOUR COMMUNITY—HE IS 
A MAN WORTH KNOWING 



































































































































The perfect complement to good clothes is Phoenix. Sm 

up-to-the-minute style distinguishes this fine, sturdy hose. 
Its timely patterns are skillfully woven into its famous 
long-mileage texture. Phoenix provides the season’s new- 
est designs with the greatest economy. 50c to $2.00 a pair. 


PHOENIX HOSIERY 






































When responding to an advertisement 
say you saw it in TIME 








Shoot ’em in a long, straight line 
down the fairway—off Reddy Tees. 
It’s easier, better driving when you 
use a Reddy. Sets the ball just 
right for a healthy smack. Why 
waste time and spoil your grip with 
wet, sticky sand? A 

Reddy’s quick and sure 


and clean. 


Buy from your “Pro” 
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other 69 to win. He took 77, and dropped 
behind U. S. Open Champion Johnny Far- 
rell (294) to finish third with 299. 
Because Diegel had been the most bril- 
liant player in the Ryder Cup matches at 
Moortown, and because he is something of 
a golfing freak, the crowds at Muirfield 


| followed him throughout the tournament. 
| His swing is jerky, the face of his club 








| twists sharply at the moment of impact. 


He lunges at the ball, moves his feet. 
When he putts, his forearms are parallel 
to the ground, the shaft perpendicular, the 


| left elbow pointing to the hole, the hands 


within breathing distance of his stomach 
in a posture as of prayer. Few tyros try 


| to copy his style, though perhaps it will 


suit at his new club in Aqua Caliente 
(“Hot Water”), Mexico. 
— 





Oarsmen 

Childs Cup. Four exquisitely-timed 
Columbia crews beat Princeton last week 
on brown-bottomed Lake Carnegie in the 
Childs Cup regatta. Pennsylvania rowed 
too, came in last in every race but the 
150-lb. class, in which no Penn crew was 
entered. Columbia, having won every race 
this season, is, with possible exception of 
Cornell, the East’s best bet for intercol- 
legiate honors in June, when potent oars- 
men from Washington and California will 
row on the Hudson. 

Reds. The Charles River was too 
rough last fortnight for red-jerseyed Har- 
vard oarsmen to row red-jerseyed M. I. T. 
men. So last week the M. I. T. men joined 
a red-jerseyed Cornell crew in outrowing 
Harvard. Cornell, unhurried, finished 
first. Harvard, however, won the junior 
varsity race when Cornellian Bate, No. 6, 
snapped his oar. 

Navy v. Syracuse. Navy’s swart little 
Coxswain Rivero barked cheerily to his 

| crew at Annapolis last week and the crew 
answered by finishing five lengths ahead 
of panting Syracuse. 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. Glenn Hunter, actor of boy- 
parts (Merton of the Movies, Young 
Woodley, Spring is Here); to one Babe 
Egan, vaudeville violinist, leader of a fe- 
male orchestra (Hollywood Redheads), 
daughter of a Mr. & Mrs. Jack Egan of 
Portland, Ore. Immediately following the 

| announcement, Miss Egan sailed for 
| Europe, Actor Hunter remained in Man- 
hattan. 








Engaged. Henry H. Timken Jr., of 
Canton, Ohio, son of the roller-bearing 
| man; to Miss Marsha Key Allen, Man- 
hattan socialite. 


ae 

Married. John Gilbert, 34, cinemactor, 

and Ina Claire, legitimactress; in Las 
| Vegas, Nev. (see p. 20). 











Married. Constance Talmadge, cine- 
mactress; and Townsend Netcher, Chicago 
merchant; at the home of the bride’s 
brother-in-law, Cinemacomedian Buster 
Keaton, in Hollywood. 
bine 

Divorced. Carlyle Nibley, Long Beach, 
Calif., automobile agent; by Zella Smoot 
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Most people sleep too little 


i * | with 
HARVEY S. 
FIRESTONE 


by 
bin Wood l AR 


HAT do business executives think about 

sleep? How do great industrial leaders re- 
store physical energy . . . what new ideas could I 
get from the president of one of America’s largest 
tire companies? 

These were the questions that inspired an inter- 
view with Harvey S. Firestone. 

A dynamic man... energetic, creative, healthy. 
“What are your ideas about sleep?” I asked him. 

“My views on sleep,” said Mr. Firestone, “coin- 
cidé with the widely reported findings of Dr. Donald 
A. Laird of Colgate University, whose experiments 
in his ‘sleep laboratory’ have determined that most 
people sleep too little. 

“It is during sleep that the body renews its 
vitality and prepares itself for another day. 

“T think every man whose mind is active should 
try to get at least eight or nine hours sleep in the 
twenty-four. 

“T attribute my having been able to give con- 
stant attention to the affairs of the Firestone Com- 
pany for the past twenty-eight years to my deter- 
mination as a young man to have a good bed, and 
to stay in it at least eight or nine hours nightly.” 

Men who work with their brains as well as with 
their bodies know that relaxation has its place in 
modern life; Mr. Firestone certainly is an excellent 
example of this. 

If these great business leaders, with their knowl- 
edge of the superabundant energy required by 
modern life, feel that sleep is the one great neces- 
sity of the human race, then surely the rest of us 
will agree and take their advice. 

“Young men do their best work with nine hours 
of sleep behind them.” That is sane advice to the 
young generation, many of whom seem to feel now- 
a-days that sleep is not quite as necessary as their 
parents once believed. “‘And men active in busi- 
ness should give more serious thought to the 
necessity of more time for sleeping.” 


Copyright 1020, The Simmons Company 





Harvey S., Firestone, president of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, is one of the world’s great industrial leaders. At present he is en- 
gaged in developing twenty plantations in Liberia for an extensive rubber 
production enterprise entailing the tremendous expense of $100,000,000. 


What this great industrial leader says 
about sleep is of enormous impor- 
tance to us all. Sound sleep ts the 
beginning of health, and Simmons, 
largest makers of beds, springs, and 
mattresses, have devoted two genera- 
tions to the development of sleep 
equipment which gives complete re- 
laxation and healthful sleep. This 
extraordinary comfort, embodied in 


long wearing. 


BEDS - + SPRINGS 


Simmons Ace Box Sprinc— 
Damask covered like Beau- 
tyrest. Seasoned lumber 
frame,steel braced. Resilient, 


Simmons Beautyrest Mart- 
TRESS Hundreds of pocketed 
coils buried in layers of up- 
holstery. Damask cover, two 
patterns, six colors. 


SIMMONS 


their Beautyrest Mattresses and new 
Ace Box Springs, is within reach of 
every income. Simmons Beautyrest 
Mattress $39.50, Simmons Ace Box 
Spring $42.50, Simmons Ace Open 
Coil Spring $79.75. Rocky Moun- 
tain Region and West, slightly higher. 
Look for the name “Simmons.” The 
Simmons Company, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


* MATTRESSES 
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NO BUSINESS 


ami titess 










Even 99 year leases 
are safely written 
with Sanford’s—the 
Ink that never fades. 


/mportant Records are 
Usually Written with 


SANFORD'S 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 
“The Ink That Has Defied Time for TO Years 





Th perfect combination of style 
and comfort 


DUCATOR Shoes are built 

with a true appreciation of 
the graceful lines and fine tai- 
loring that constitutes smart 
footwear. The famous Educator 
principles of design insure 
complete comfort. 




















1. Foot conforming arch. 
2. Snug fitting heel. 

3. Tailored instep. 

4, Scientific modeling. 


5. Flexibility. 


Write for our beautiful free booklet 
“Laying the Ghost.” 


EDUCATOR SHOE CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
Dept.T 5, 225 W. 34th St., New York City 


DUCATOR 
SHOES 


Men’s sizes, $8.50 to $10.00 








| Motors 


Nibley, daughter of U. S. Senator Reed 
Smoot of Nevada; on the ground of men- 
tal cruelty; in Long Beach. 

—— 

Elected. Myron Charles Taylor, Man- 
hattan capitalist (banks, railroads, insur- 
ance), finance committee chairman of U. 
S. Steel Corp.; to be a director of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, succeeding 
the late Manhattan capitalist Ogden Mills. 





Re-elected. John Jacob Raskob of Wil- 
mington, Del., chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, as a member 
of the finance committee of General 
Corp.* Donaldson Brown of 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., was ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Raskob as finance 








committee chairman. 


o— 





Died. Marjorie Cassidy Baer, 29, of 
Manhattan, wife of Arthur (“Bugs’’) Baer, 
Hearstpaper funnyman; of typhoid fever; 
in Manhattan. 





Died. George T. Stallings, 63, of Had- 


| dock, Ga., oldtime baseballer, the man 





whose skill raised the Boston Braves from 
bottom to top of the National League in 
1914, and won the World Series; at Had- 
dock. 

Died. Moses V. Joseph, 70, of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., pioneer merchant, financier 
(banks, steel mills, real estate), Jewish 
leader; in Birmingham. 


— ~~ 





Died. Martin Maloney, 80, of “Bal- 
langarry,” Spring Lake, N. J., utilities 
tycoon, Papal Marquis, onetime breaker- 


boy in Scranton’s anthracite mines; when 


France passed laws forbidding religious 
orders to own property, Mr. Maloney 
bought nunneries and monasteries so the 


| inhabitants could remain. He had a plan 


to settle the trouble between the Popes 


| and Italy by buying a corridor of land 


from the Vatican to the sea. Pope Leo 


| XIII made him a Papal Marquis, highest 





title ever given a U. S. layman, in 1903. 





—- = 


Died. Kate Macready Dickens Peru- 
gini, 89, last surviving daughter of Charles 
Dickens, known in her own right for her 
paintings of children; in London. She was 
married twice, first to Charles Alstion 
Collins, brother of Novelist William Wil- 
kie Collins; second to Painter Carlo 
Perugini of Italy. Aged 10, Kate Dickens 
taught her father a polka to dance with 
her at the birthday party of her brother 
Charles Dickens Jr. Author Dickens, 
many years after, specially insisted that 
the polka lessons (“my fondest memo- 
ries”) be included in his biography by 
John Forster. 


*Last week Mr. Raskob announced his idea 
for a giant investment trust for small-capital 
men, Theory: Let a workman take, for ex- 
ample, $200 to the proposed trust. For $200 
he would be allowed to buy $500 worth of stock, 
borrowing the other $300 from a bank or subsid- 
iary company, with his stock as collateral. He 
would then repay the $300 at the rate of $25 4 
month. Thus might small-capital men, instead 
of spending on the installment plan for radios, 
motors, refrigerators, invest in installments 10 


| sound “rich-men’s” securities. 
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National Figure 

Sx1iepy—A Novel—Percy Crosby—Put- 
nam ($2.50). 

Knowing about Skippy is, to people who 
do know about him, like belonging to a 
special, almost secret society in which 
there are only two members, Skippy and 
the person who knows about him. Of 
course, each member realizes there are 
lots of other members, because the comic- 
strip Skippy lives in and is syndicated in 
85 daily and 4o Sunday newspapers 
throughout the U. S. But being a Skippy 
person is different from liking Mutt and 
Jeff or the Gumps. Skippy goes it alone, 
for one thing, although he is much younger 
than most comic-strip characters. Further- 
more, there is something about Skippy 
that makes you feel he does not care 
whether you are amused or not. Skippy 
is real to himself. 

Cartoonist Percy Crosby, who is Skip- 
py’s medium, risked a good deal putting 
the young man into a novel. And from 
the nature of the writing, it looks as if 
Mr. Crosby means to risk more yet and 
have a cinema Skippy. The result so far, 
however, is only added testimony to Skip- 
py’s greatness. In spite of a Plot and a 
Social Thesis, which Mr. Crosby has in- 
troduced because most novels have them, 
Skippy stays “about the same. He does 
not get self-conscious, as proved by the 
fact that in 335 pages he only utters once 
the phrase for which he is most famed, 
“Always belittlin’.” 

For the sake of the novel, Skippy’s 
friends and relatives had to be given last 
names. So his mother is Mrs. Skinner and 
some of the others are collar buttons, 
Hecky (personification of juvenile persist- 
ence), Sooky (pathetic phlegm), Carol 
Sharon (Skippy’s girl), Milkman Lovering. 
The place they live in is called Morrisville. 
The plot is Skippy’s show, BULL RUN 
(admission by collar buttons), his troubles 
at school, his baseball team, his blood- 
curdling threats and how he loves Carol 
Sharon. 

Author Crosby’s social thesis is a pro- 
test against the urbanizing of Morrisville. 
Milkman Lovering is his spokesman about 
the beat of the hammers building new sub- 
divisions, changing the plan of Morrisville 
from an # to a symbol from some op- 
pressive foreign alphabet. Milkman Lover- 
ing gets supplanted by the milk trust. A 
department store replaces Mrs. Barken- 
teens, where Skippy bought the “chawk- 
lets.” Mr. Prince, a city man, gives Skip- 
py’s ball team uniforms—emblazoned to 
advertise real estate. 

Skippy cries bitterly at the end of the 
book. More cheerful to contemplate are 


Time readers may obtain post- 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben E 


Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 


price. 


If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


Skippyisms from the early, ragamuffin 
chapters. Samples: 
“If this house ever catched on fire, the 





SKIPPY 
“Just disgustful, that’s what it is!” 


first one I’d rush in and save is you, Ma. 
. . . Ma, can I have a dime?” 

(To his teacher, to get sympathy): 
“You don’t know my father. He'll beat 
me with an iron chain, yes, sir! an iron 
chain, ’n after all I’m only a little boy.” 

(At the birthday party): “Look at that 
rinsed-out toad countin’ his presents 
again! Just disgustful, that’s what it 
is!” 

Author Crosby is not specially fond 
of little boys, nor has he one of his own. 
Skippy is mostly himself as he remembers 
himself, and as he still is. Born in Brook- 
lyn 36 years ago, he started out to do 
serious painting. He cartooned at the 
front during the War, began Skippy in 
Life in 1923. 

a 


“One Word After Another” 
Cavenper’s Hovse—Edwin Arlington 
Robinson—Macmillun ($2). 
Fragmentary, obscure, scattered in the 
recriminations of a self-tormented man, 
the narrative of Poet Robinson’s new work 
engrosses the reader’s efforts, distracts him 
from the tragic beauty of eerie moonlight, 
wraiths, tortured souls. Pieced together, 
the fragments recount Cavender, a man, 
virile, sensitive, arrogant, none too faith- 
ful to Laramie, his charming wife. Sus- 
pecting that she in turn had been unfaith- 
ful to him, he dashed her over a cliff. When 


a 


BEN BOSWELL 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


205 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 





early workmen found her body in the 
gorge below, he left the village, broken- 
hearted. For twelve years he wandered 
and wondered, hoping that he had been 
justified. He returned at last to the scene 
of his crime. Her presence confronted 
him, mocked him, awakened him to a 
course he had not thought of taking—to 
give himself up. 

A specimen of the verse (Cavender 
with his wife’s ghost): 

“Tt was a grief 
And a bewilderment to feel her there 
So near him, and as far away from him 
As when first he had held her in his arms, 
A warm enigma that he would not read 
Or strive to read. ... 
“Tf he had studied her 
And all her changes, he might then have 
learned 
That even in them there was a change- 
lessness, 
Performing in its orbit curiously, 
But never with any wilful deviation 
Out of its wilful course. He might, per- 
haps, 
Have seen there was no evil in her eyes 
That was not first in his. Seeing her longer 
Before him now, he was not sure that evil 
Had ever lived in them. 
“He should have known 
Before, not after; and he got of that 
As good a compensation as one has 
Of hoarding bottles that have held great 
wines 
Of a lost vintage. She had been wine for 
him, 
And of a power that had usurped his wits, 
Once on a time, leaving of him a ruin 
That was alive, a memory that could 
move... .” 

The Author. In Yonkers, N. Y. (where 
Poet John Masefield once worked in a 
carpet factory), lived Poet Robinson. He 
had been through the good schools of 
Maine and spent two years at Harvard. 
In Manhattan next, while Masefield tended 
a Sixth Avenue bar, Robinson checked off 
loads of stone delivered for subway con- 
struction. There Theodore Roosevelt dis- 
covered him, offered him a consulship in 
Mexico. But the poet refused to leave 
Manhattan, accepted instead a job at the 
Customs House. A slow recognition, start- 
ing with the Pulitzer Prize in 1921, cul- 
minated two years ago with lavish sales of 
Tristram, his third Pulitzer Prize winner. 

Poet Robinson nowadays spends his 
winters at leisure in New York, his sum- 
mers at the MacDowell colony in New 
Hampshire, where he works laboriously all 
day, shoots facile pool far into the night. 
Tall and slender, he has the drooped shoul- 
ders of the scholar. Shy, quiet, secretive, 
he has a brilliant occasional smile. Ac- 
cused of an obscurity as great as Brown- 
ing’s he murmurs: “Why can’t they read 
one word after another?” 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


HENRY THE Ercutu—Francis Hackett. Liveright $3.00. Impressive 
biography by a “‘psycho-historian” who is “then-minded 
(See Te, May 6.) 


Two Essays on ANALYTICAL PsycHotocy—C. G. Jung. Trans- 
lated by H. G. Baynes. Dodd Mead $4.00. For the tough- 
minded a rare delight. (May 6.) 


THE STRANGE NeEcesstry—Rebecca West. Doubleday, Doran $3.00 
In brittle essays art is her strange necessity. (April 29.) 
Hetio Towns!—Sherwood Anderson. Liveright $3.00. The famed 
hobo-writer describes his life as leading citizen. (May 6.) 





Do you know your 


MIDDLE- 
TOWN | 


A STUDY IN CONTEMPORARY 


AMERICAN CULTURE 


by R.S. and H.M. Lynd 


An objective picture of the 
whole complex round of con- 
temporary existence — Making 
a Home, Getting a_ Living, 
Training the Young, Spending 
Leisure, Carrying on Govern- 
ment, and Religion—by a group 
of research workers who merged 
themselves for more than a year 
in the life of a representative 
small American city. $5.00 
“A priceless document.’’ — 
STUART CHASE, the Nation. 

“IT offer 3 to 2 that no reader 
who tackles it will ever put it 
down until it is read.”— 
H. L. MENCKEN, Baltimore Sun. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 





JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


EVERY WOMAN 


W ho Manages HerOwnHome 


appreciates what Ben Franklin 
taught: 
00 
or fas Happiness 
Income $1000 /]__ Mi 
Expenses 1001 )— “#45¢TY 


O home can bea happy home 

if the expenses are greater 

than income. No woman likes to 

run behind in her expenses and 

generally it isn’t her fault. It is 

simply because money has to be 
spent that wasn’t planned for. 


Income 
Expenses 


Here is a “‘life saver’ — 
The John Hancock Home Budget 
Sheet will help you to plan your 
Family Expenses in a simple, 
sensible way. 

There are lots of other bene- 
fits from this method. Send for 
your copy today. 

—IT IS FREE 
INQUIRY 
BUREAU 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a FREE copy of the 
John Hancock Home Budget Sheet. I 
enclose 2c to cover postage. 


| RETR 


OVER SIXTY-SIX YEARS IN BUSINESS 








TIME 
Lardner, U.S. A. 


Rounp Up—Ring W. Lardner—Scrib- | 


| ner’s ($2.50). 


This volume includes Ring Lardner’s 


| stories, old and new, testifies to his long- 


standing importance as a reporter of the 
American scene. .His dramatic personae, 
ranging from prize-fighter to debutante, 


| cop to jazz-writer, “just folks” to “the 
| best people,” offers more complete a pano- 
| rama than Sinclair Lewis. His argot, quite 


as accurate as Ernest Hemingway’s, is 
never mannerism. 

Of the old stories, Champion is most 
powerful, most brutal and ironic. A mean 
Irish boy cuffs and kicks his crippled 
brother for a 50¢ piece, knocks down his 
mother for interfering. He escapes Chi- 


| cago, wallows from bad to worse with 


liquor and women. The trainer who picks 
him temporarily out of the gutter, and 
turns him into champion boxer, he ousts 
unrepaid. The girl he is forced to marry 
he deserts penniless. But in New York he 
is publicized the way the public likes its 


| champions: “Just a kid; that’s all he is; 


a regular boy. ... Don't know the 
meanin’ o’ bad habits. Never tasted liquor 
in his life and would prob’bly get sick if 
he smelled it. Clean livin’ put him up 
where he’s at. . . .” 

Another old story, Haircut, proves 
Lardner brilliant in technique. The vil- 
lage barber, shearing a newcomer, drawls 
bits of village gossip that slowly arrange 
themselves into a small drama of love, 
jealousy, and murder done by an impres- 
sionable idiot-boy. 

The new stories, simpler in design, are 
quite as effective. There Are Smiles re- 
cords the encounters of a smart young 
thing in her smart new roadster with Ben 
Collins, traffic policeman. He chides her 
for reckless driving; she smiles, gives him 
a lift to his home in the Bronx. In con- 
versational bicker, pleasantly casual, she 
touches upon the man her father wants 
her to marry; he warns her to drive care- 
fully “for that guy’s sake”—and for his. 
Next morning the cop’s newspaper tells of 


her death in a motor accident. Says the | 


cop to himself: “I can’t feel as bad as I 
think I do. I only seen her four or five 
times. I can’t really feel this bad.” 


>— 





Sawdust Serial 

STRANGE Moon—by T. S. Stribling— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2). 

Author Stribling, sometimes called the 
Sinclair Lewis of the South, began his 
writing career with stories for Sunday- 
school publications. He passed on to plotty 
melodramas for paper-pulp magazines, 
rose to heights in Birthright and Teef- 
tallow. Strange Moon drops back to the 
pulp level. Possibly it is a resurrection 
from his serial days. Or perhaps it just 
reflects Author Stribling’s habit of writing 
in a reclining position. 


In Venezuela, Eugene Manners, oil 
scout, “matches Yankee — shrewdness 
against Latin cunning... and unscru- 


pulous Dutch competitors.” The heroine 
is “Sola Merida ... whose flame-like 
beauty had so ill a setting in a foul café.” 
Flame-like Sola appears at first as the 
daughter of Peon Pacheco. In the last 





chapter she is revealed as the entirely , 


legitimate daughter and heiress of the 
aristocratic Toros. 
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EDifferent 





“My, but that’s good!” You, when 
you first taste Almond Roca, will 
probably exclaim that, too. For 
Almond Roca is different—very, 
very different. Not a cream candy 
—not a hard candy—not choco- 
late. As we repeatedly have stated, 
we do not exactly know how to 
describe it, but we will give you 
your money back if you know 
another confection its equal. The 
package price isa dollar anda half. 
If no near-at-hand dealer happens 
to have Almond Roca, we will 
ship direct, prepaid. * * * Brown 
& Haley, Confectioners to the Elect, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


Brown & Haley’s 


Almond 
Roca 


cAmerica’s Finest Confection 





TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


Sailings in May, June, July; motor trips to Italian 
Hill Towns, the Riviera, Swiss mountain passes, 
Thames Valley, Shakespeare Country, Scottish 
Highlands, Chateau Country. 


$308 to $1405 Send for booklet 
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(CQ mmr FIRST NEW raat PLANT OF THE GENERAL ELECTRIC eomenas ) | 
NEW ENGLAND VISUALIZED ELECTRICITY 


In 1882, Siras Barron, a Civil War veteran, considered lighting the 
G.A.R. Pos of Lynn, Mass., with “those new-fangled contrivances.” In- 
vestigating, he found that the company which made them was, itself, for sale. 


{| Foreseeing what electric lighting might 
mean, a group of Lynn shoe manufactur- 
ers met at Barton’s stationery store and 
manufa¢tur- 


agreed to buy this company, 
ing arc lamps, in which “ele¢tri- 
cian” Thomson was located. 
Reorganization took place under 
the name of The Thomson, Hous- 
ton Company — a forerunner of 


the great General Electric. 


> 





ag 


OF 


{The largest electrical manufacturing 
company in the world has its roots deep 
down in New England. Many of the di- 


rectors, who have served General Electric 


Company since the early years of 
storm and stress, have come not 
only from New England, but from 
the board of the OLD CoLtony 
Trust Company — New Eng- 
land’s largest Trust Company. 


x OLD COLONY x 


TRUST COMPANY 


17 CourT STREET, BosTon, 





Mas 
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SEVENTH OF A SERIES OUTLINING 
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DETROIT 601 Griswold Street 





THE ESSENTIALS OF 


A SOUND 





re) 
Government ® 


ORE important, even, for the aver- 

age investor, than the bonds he 

chooses, is the choice of his investment house. 

Indeed, his selection of securities may be 

wise or unwise, depending upon the invest- 
ment counsel and service he receives. 

The service of an investment banker is 
professional—like that of the engineer, the 
architect, the lawyer—except that, rightly 
chosen, it costs nothing. Apply, then, tests 
similar to those commonly accepted in 
judging the quality of such service. 

How long has the investment house been 
in business? Is it well-known—and favor- 
ably known? Doesit originate and distribute 
a wide variety of high grade issues rather 
than specialize in a single field? Is it a sub- 
stantial factor in large financing operations? 









Public Utility 
Real Gstate 





Choose Your Investment House Carefully 


Halsey, Stuart & Co, ranks among those 
investment houses which clearly satisfy the 
requirements of exacting investors. It has 
had ample experience, measured either by 
years or accomplishments. It deals in bonds 
ofa conservative character in the major fields 
of financing. 

Sponsoring a diversity of offerings, both 
geographically and as to type, this house is 
able to be impartial in its sales policy. [t can 
help the largest as well as the smallest in- 
vestor to construct and maintain a sound 
investment structure. It can support and 
amplify individual judgment from its wide 
knowledge and experience. In short, it has 
the facilities with which to put into practical 
effect the ideal expressed in its slogan— 
“Bonds to fit the investor.” 


The main considerations in Choosing Your Investment House are discussed in 
our booklet of that name. The latest edition is now ready. Ask for booklet TM-.9 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street 
CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue 
MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street 


NEW YORK 35 Wall Street 


PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 141 South Fifteenth Street 
ST. LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 





Every Thursday.Evening — Hear the Old Counsellor on the Halsey-Stuart Program 


A unique radio program, featuring helpful advice on how to invest your money . . . music by instrumental ensemble 


9 P.M. Eastern Standard Time - 8 P.M. Central Standard Time 


Broadcast from Coast to Coast through W-E-A-F and 36 stations associated with the National Broadcasting Company 


7 P.M. Mountain Standard Time - 6 P.M. Pacific Standard Time 


Daylight Saving Time, one hour later 
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Ungerleider Financial 


Ten years ago, no one in Wall St. knew 
Samuel Ungerleider, midwestern distiller. 
Even today perhaps the “new” traders are 
not particularly familiar with Stock-broker 
Ungerleider. Yet a potent brokerage 
establishment is Samuel Ungerleider & Co., 





© Wide World 
“Onto SAM” & WIFE 


... keeps to the sober side. 


with its home office at No. 50 Broadway 
and branches throughout the Middle West. 
And when, last week, “Ohio Sam” an- 
nounced the formation of Ungerleider Fi- 
nancial Corp., a general investment trust, 
the potent names of William Fox, head 
of Fox Films, David Bernstein, treasurer 
of Loew’s, Inc. (Fox subsidiary), William 
Crapo Durant, motor- and market-man, 
and Louis S. Posner, of Jonas & Neu- 
burger, attorneys,* were among those 
associated in the enterprise. 

No mammoth investment trust is 
Ungerleider Corp., with its relatively mod- 
est 25-million-dollar initial capital. But in 
view of current criticisms, its structure 
attracted attention. It begins life with a 
Management contract entered into with 
Samuel Ungerleider & Co., which provides 
that the brokerage house will receive no 
compensation except standard commissions 
unless the investment trust has earned in 
excess of 8% on its capital. When more 
than 8% has been earned, Samuel Unger- 
leider & Co. will receive 20% of net profits, 
but only if the payment of such 20% does 
not reduce the corporation’s profit below 
the 8% figure. Furthermore, Mr. Unger- 
leider himself is the only member of 
Samuel Ungerleider & Co. who is on the 
board of Ungerleider Financial Corp. 
Thus precautions have been taken against 
the common accusation that an investment 
trust may well be profitable to its man- 
agement, not profitable to its investors. 

Entrance of Mr. Ungerleider into the 





*Through Mr. Posner of Ungerleider Financial 
Corp., a somewhat winding trail leads to Gold- 
man-Sachs Trading Corp., as Ralph Jonas, of 
Jonas & Neuburger, is head of the executive 
committee of Goldman-Sachs. 


brokerage field in 1919 was prompted by 
some unfortunate experiences as an out- 
side investor. During his early business 
career, Mr. Ungerleider had been a dis- 
tiller, getting into the liquor business. 
When still a very young man, he went 
to work for a saloon keeper and in two 
years owned the saloon. Selling out his 
distillery business with the approach of 
prohibition (1919), Mr. Ungerleider tried 
to retire, found the burden of leisure too 
heavy to endure. He began to play the 
market and quickly discovered the ex- 
penses of that pastime. He soon decided 
that only the insider had a chance to make 
money on the Street so, in 1919, he 
bought his seat on the Exchange, continued 
in his new, as in his old, business, to be 
on the sober side of the bar. 

Short, stocky, genial, twinkly-eyed, Mr. 
Ungerleider makes many friends. The 
walls of his offices are crowded with auto- 
graphed pictures of Congressmen, finan- 
ciers, tycoons of one kind or another. 
A non-partisan in politics, he knows many 
a politician, spent much time on the long 
distance telephone during both the Kansas 
City and Houston nominating conventions. 
He does not, however, meet any of his 
friends on golf courses. Mr. Ungerleider 
never had a golf stick in his hand. And of 
this eccentricity he is extremely proud. 


Great Kahn 


Shout KAHN to a representative group 
of U. S. citizens and most will think of 
Otto,* a few of Genghis,+ and a sprinkling 
of Kublai.** But to U. S. architects and 
automotivemen, Albert is the most famed 
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ARCHITECTURE’S KAHN 


Detroit not Xanadu; the Volga not the 
Alph. 


member of the Fahn family. Soviet Rus- 
sia, also conscious of Albert Kahn, com- 





*Otto Hermann Kahn, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

{Genghis Khan (1162-1227). Persons so un- 
fortunate as to behold his Tartar funeral proces- 
sion were beheaded in order that the bad news 
might not travel back to his capital. 

**Kublai Khan, grandson of Genghis, of 
Xanadu, who decreed a stately pleasure dome 
near the sacred river Alph. 


missioned him last week to construct vast 
factories at Stalingrad, at the Volga River’s 
mouth. A tractor plant, an automobile 
factory and a cotton mill will be the first 
units in the proposed industrial group. 

The great Ford plants are Albert Kahn’s 
work. So are the buildings whence come 
Packards, whence Hudsons. For his de- 
sign of Detroit’s Fisher Building he was 
awarded the silver medal of the Archi- 
tectural League. From princely fees he 
gives to charity a princely $75,000 a year. 

Like Otto Kahn, Albert Kahn came to 
the U. S. from Germany (in 1879) but 
with no banking prospects nor heiress to 
wed. A job got he in an architect’s office, 
and many a book he thumbed. At 26 he 
was a practicing architect and main sup- 
port of his family, sending through college 
four brothers and one sister. At office at 
eight, he often leaves at seven. During 
working hours, his coat is always off, his 
hair is always mussed. He is a member of 
six golf clubs. But he has never had a 
golf club in his hand. 





Pajamas, Male 

One of the many and varied activities 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce is 
the work of the Division of Simplified 
Practice, which endeavors to save manu- 
facturing waste by standardization of prod- 
ucts. Thus, for instance, if curbstones in 
Manhattan are higher than curbstones in 
Chicago, and curbstones in St. Louis are 
higher than curbstones in Manhattan, and 
curbstones in Detroit are higher than curb- 
stones in St. Louis, distressed is the curb- 
stone maker and pleased would he be at the 
adoption of a uniform curbstone for all 
U. S. cities. Last fortnight Department of 
Commerce minds bent themselves to the 
task of simplifying the wheelbarrow in- 
dustry. No less than 168 different types of 
wheelbarrows trundle through U. S. streets, 
yards, farms. To 22 types this number 
should be reduced. Last week the Depart- 
ment came to grips with men’s pajamas 
and their standardization. On request of 
the nightwear manufacturers’ division of 
the International Association of Garment 
Manufacturers, a conference was held at 
Washington to define a minimum standard 
measurement for male pajamas. 





———_ 


Split-Ups 

One-for-Five. No uncommon occur- 
rence is a stock split-up on a five-for-one 
basis, involving exchange of five new 
shares for one old share, but a stock split- 
up involving one new share for five old is 
not so unusual or so pleasant. Such, how- 
ever, was the arrangement last week urged 
by P. A. S. Franklin, head of Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co. (operating 
the White Star,* the Red Star and other. 
lines), who suggested reduction of capital 
from 120 million dollars to 30 million. Not 
only were common stockholders asked to 
turn in five shares for one, but holders of 
preferred were requested to surrender 
their holdings, on a share-for-share basis, 
for new preferred plus a $20 cash pay- 
ment. The cash payment would be in 
settlement of large accrued and unpaid 
dividends. President Franklin thought 
*The White Star ships (Majestic, Olympic, 
etc.) were sold in 1927 to British interests, but 
I. M. M. still operates them. 
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that only some such plan could prevent 
dissolution and reorganization. 
Three-for-One. The more usual variety 
of stock split-up was reported by Hiram 
Walker-Gooderham & Worts, Ltd., of 
Canada, shareholders approving a three- 
for-one split-up, with rights. Hiram 
Walker is, of course, famed as whiskey- 
maker. U. S. interest in the split-up was 
keen in Missouri, whose Congressman 
Leonidas Dyer recently purchased Hiram 
Walker stock without knowing the nature 
of the product and sold, precipitately, at a 
loss, when the horrid truth became evident 
to him. Congressman Dyer talked of suing 
the Manhattan Curb to get back his lost 
money. Had he not been so hasty in dis- 
posing of his “tainted” certificates, he 
might have had a profit on his transaction. 





Capital v. Credit 

A Columbia graduate and onetime 
medical student made a speech last week 
and within 48 hours his office had received 
requests for 40,000 copies thereof. 

The speechmaker was Edward Henry 
Harriman Simmons, who has been Presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange 
since 1924—longest term in history.* 

The speech was defense by attack. De- 
livered before Chicago brokers and busi- 
nessmen, it defended the Stock Exchange 
by attacking the Federal Reserve. Out- 
standing points: 

Loans to Brokers. Since the spring of 


The job is unpaid. Mr. Simmons must keep 
a substitute on the Exchange floor to represent 
his firm. Longest previous presidency was that 
of Henry G. S. Noble (1914-19). 


—_—_—_—_—_ - 











QOU.SU. 


Epwarp Henry HARRIMAN SIMMONS 


He knows what to do about too much 
capital, 


1928, the Federal Reserve Board has been 
trying to reduce loans to brokers. These 
loans were last week about $1,500,000,000 
greater than when the drive upon them 
began. Thus the drive obviously was fail- 
ing. Furthermore it was from the begin- 
ning a lost cause. For almost the entire 
increase in loans to brokers came not from 
Manhattan banks, not from out-of-town 
banks, but from private corporations. And, 











Lillibridge, Advertising 
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Russell Sage’s Test Questions 


STORY is told of the late 
Russell Sage that he was 

once riding with a railroad presi- 
dentin his private car. The rail- 
road president showed Mr. Sage 
a device which indicatedthe speed 
at which the train was traveling. 

““Does it earn anything?”’ 
asked Sage. 

““Why, no, it doesn’t earn 
anything. ”’ 

“Does it save anything ?”’ 

**Why, no, it doesn’ t save any- 
thing; it’s intended just to tell 
how fast the train is traveling.”” 

“Well, if it doesn’t earn any- 
thing, and doesn’tsave anything,” 
remarked Mr. Sage, ““I would 
not have it on my car.” 

Russell Sage’s fortune was built 
on the principle of eliminating 


the non-essentials from every- 
thing. We lay no claim to pos- 
sessing the business sagacity of 
Russell Sage—nor is it necessary 
for us to agree with him that a 
speedometer does not serve a use- 
ful purpose. But we do plead 
guilty to sharing his antipathy for 
non-essentials. 

Wecan recall several instances 
in our quarter century of experi- 
ence in advertising and sales pro- 
motion where whittling off the 
non-essentials and planning for 
careful “follow-through’’ reduced 
the required marketing appropri- 
ation by half, and that half ac- 
complished more than the client 
had expected to accoiap..sh with 
the appropriation as originally 
conceived. 


RAY D LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 404 STREET 


NEW YORK 
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although the Federal Reserve could par- 
tially control the loans from banks, it 
could not at all control the loans from 
corporations. For the loans from cor- 
porations were not really credit, but 
capital—‘capital saved by individuals and 
business firms, a wholly different matter.” 
The Federal Reserve Board may be able 
to tell banks what they can do with their 
credit, but it cannot tell individuals and 
corporations what they can do with their 
capital. Thus Mr. Simmons on loans to 
brokers, and soundly thus, in so far as 
there is undeniably a real difference be- 
tween loans from banks and loans from 
corporations. But whether it is legitimate 
to push that difference so far as to label 
a bank loan Credit and a corporation loan 
Capital is a point upon which many a 
banker would gag, sputter. 

Call Money Market. Mr. Simmons’s 
next main contention put upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board the responsibility for 
the low bond market and the high money 
rates which usually have been blamed 
upon the Stock Market. For, said he, the 
Reserve Board, through its “fear propa- 
ganda, warnings, and vague threats,” has 
so filled the capitalists with anxiety, with 
terror, concerning investments in either 
stocks or bonds, that this capitalist has 
put his money not into stocks, not into 
bonds, but into the call money market— 
“the safest form of investment known in 
this country.” Furthermore, the more the 
Reserve Board scolds and harries the 
Stock Market, the higher the interest rates 
on call money go and the more attractive 
becomes the call money market as a des- 
tination for surplus funds. Thus the Re- 
serve Board has, against its own inten- 
tions, continually forced money into call 
loans and away from other employment. 

Commodity Inflation. Always attack- 
ing, never merely defending, Mr. Sim- 
mons next proceeded to argue that to 
divert “the enormous masses of capital 
today invested in stock market loans” 
into “commercial business” would “pro- 
duce a huge rise in commodity prices, 
inflation of inventories, and an artificial 
business boom . . . which could only end 
in a colossal smash.” In other words, if 
business in general had the money now in 
brokers’ loans, it would swell up and burst. 
There is more capital extant “than the 
country knows what to do with.” The 
safe place for this capital is in the Stock 
Market, pictured as a kind of financial 
safety valve in which surplus funds may 
harmlessly be blown off. Mr. Simmons 
did not claim, however, that these surplus 
funds should remain in the call money 
market. If, said he, the corporations that 
are lending money on securities would in- 
stead buy those securities (that is, if a 
corporation bought 1,000 shares of stock 
instead of putting into the call money 
market $100,000 secured by those 1,000 
shares) brokers’ loans would diminish, the 
market would still be supported, and all 
would be well. But this solution remains 
impossible as long as the Reserve Board 
keeps threatening a collapse in security 
values. On this commodity inflation point, 
the dissenting banker would probably 
wonder how it was that money which 
would dangerously inflate commodities 
could be made so harmless, so innocent, 
when applied to Stock Market  trans- 
actions. 
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REGIONAL BANKING 
IS GOOD SALES 
STRATEGY 


Fir seeing company treas- 
urers are helping quick-witted sales managers to stick blue- 
headed pins in sales maps of the United States. They have 
found that a judicious distribution of company funds in the 
outstanding banks of certain well-defined marketing areas 
smooths sales paths marvelously. 

These banks have a fund of local information that no 
distant home office could hope to have. The co-operation 
of these banks is given gladly to their customers. Buffalo 
is the center of one great marketing area. The Marine is 
the outstanding bank of this area. 

And sales managers are finding that the first call in a 


survey of this territory can profitably be made at the Marine. 


MARINE TRUST 


COMPANY OF BUFFALO 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER 828,000,000 


RESOURCES OVER 8250,000,000 





THE INFLUENTIAL BANK OF THIS GREAT REGION 
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Rediscount Collateral. The fourth 
and final main argument of Mr. Simmons 
was the somewhat startling suggestion that 
the Federal Reserve System (the twelve 
parent banks) be allowed to rediscount 
stock market loans. Stock market secur- 
ities are not accepted as collateral at the 
twelve Reserve Banks, which must make 
their loans on government or open market 
paper. But, maintained Mr. Simmons, the 
supply of restricted securities on which the 
Federal Reserve System can make loans 
is rapidly dwindling. The government is 
paying off its national debt at the rate of 
a billion dollars a year, and “in 15 years 
there may remain no Federal securities 
for the Reserve bank to purchase or lend 
upon.” Open-market paper, too, has been 
“shrinking rapidly.” Thus the Federal 
Reserve would sooner or later be forced 
to rediscount security collateral loans for 
lack of other loans upon which to exercise 
its rediscount facilities. It would have to 
accept stock market collateral or else find 
itself of small importance and usefalness. 
Mr. Simmons did not believe that a con- 
servative, careful system of rediscounting 
security loans would result in an increase 
in Federal Reserve funds applied to in- 
vesting or speculating purposes. 








Radiosophy 

Landing from the Berengaria last week, 
Merlin H. Aylesworth, head of National 
Broadcasting Co., predicted that within six 
months U. S. citizens could readily listen 
in on British radio programs and that 
British citizens could readily pick up U. S. 
broadcasts. He predicted that radio would 
become a great national force, might even 
lead to the establishment of an interna- 
tional language. British and French radio 
at present, however, he described as 
“formative.” The British radio owner, for 
instance, has no loud speaker, no electric 
sets, and no choice of programs—a stand- 
ard program being furnished by the gov- 
ernment. Forward-looking Mr. Aylesworth, 
however, predicted an eighty million audi- 
ence for his radio chain and visioned Presi- 
dent Hoover and King George giving a 
joint radio address to English-speaking 
peoples next Thanksgiving. 


Oil Without Limit 

The great national oil restriction pro- 
gram (Time, April 8 et seg.) opened an- 
other seam last week when Oklahoma op- 
erators decided that the sky was the limit 
on Oklahoma production. Prairie Oil & 
Gas and Sinclair Oil Corp. were listed as 
anti-restriction leaders, with the approach 
of the automobile and gas-consuming sea- 
son as underlying motive for increased pro- 
duction. Oklahoma has had a pro-ration 
agreement with an — (one Ray Col- 
lins) to enforce but oil-men turned 
baseball-men, cried ‘Kil the Umpire, abol- 
ished the pro-ration system. 








Five-Day Week 

Another step in the direction of the 
Five-Day Week, predicted by Contractor 
Fred T. Ley (Time, May 6) and many an- 
other observer of U. S. labor, was taken 
last week when the Manhattan Structural 
Steel Board of Trade granted the Five- 
Day Week to 2,500 ironworkers. An in- 
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vould the growth of Southern industry and Northern capi- 
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auge 
of a great 
market 


With Utica as its center, a great 
and rich industrial market spreads 


| wood Broun. 


in every direction. Here is a quar- | 


ter of the country’s population, high 


in buying and consuming capacity | 


—a market that no manufacturer 


can afford to neglect. 


The Citizens knows and can ac- | 


curately gauge this market ...as a 
result of a quarter century’s intim- 
ate day by day contact with it. Across 
conference tables “Citizenservice” 


has done its part developing this | 


great industrial empire. 


Founded to serve the heart of 
this empire, the Citizens can and 
will be of service to anyone inter- 
ested in Central New York. Whether 
it be a question of branch office or 
branch factory location, or a prob- 
lem of marketing a new product, 
the Citizens, through our Industrial 
Department, can be of help to you. 


Citizenservice includes 
every department of 
finance to serve you. 
Make the Citizens your 
Central New York Bank- 
ing Headquarters. 


wv 


CITIZENS 
TRUST CO 





crease in pay-per-hour insured workers of 
no decrease in wages. Manhattan electri- 


cians and bricklayers had previously won | 


the Five-Day Week battle. 


Broun’s Money 
Standard argument of the investment 
trust is the alleged inability of the indi- 


vidual to choose stocks wisely. Let older | 


and wiser heads, operating with large | 


amounts of capital (runs the argument) do 
your investing for you. Then to you the 


poorhouse will never beckon, and at your | 
Logical, in | 
many ways, is this theory (though it in- | 
volves faith, hope and occasionally some | 


door no wolf will ever howl. 


charity regarding investment trusts and 
their management) but many a U. S. in- 


vestor, doggedly individualistic, will doubt- | 


less continue to pick his own issues, watch 
his own ticker and, if necessary, lose his 
own shirt. 

Information on the investments of one 
such market follower was last week dis- 
closed through the daily column in the 
New York Telegram by Colyumist Hey- 
The investor is, of course, 
Mr. Broun himself. Managing a column 
which is about equally divided between 
the controversial and the autobiographical, 
Mr. Broun, in one of his revelatory mo- 
ments, mentioned the nature and extent 
of his corporate holdings. Purposely naive 
(as when he remarked that should his Gen- 
eral Realty stock prove him to be his own 
landlord he would certainly do something 
about a defective window) Mr. Broun’s 
commitments indicated no lamb, no inno- 
cent. 

Penn Railroad. For, in the first place, 
Colyumist Broun has acquired 25 shares 
of Penn Railroad. Mr. Broun maintains 
that his Pennsylvania stock has gone off 
two points since his purchase. Inasmuch as 
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mixed, 


**Frankly, Old Man, I don’t think you can do 
it,” said the Engineer of one of the world’s 


| largest automobile assembly plants to a FIN- 


NELL Engineer, ruefully surveying the load- 
ing platform before them. It had been so 
chipped, and gouged, and covered over with 
black paint, oil, and grease, that work on the 
platform was hindered. 

But he didn’t know the FINNELL Scrub- 
ber Polisher. The FINNELL Engineer set 
to work. At first, the FINNELL didn’t seem 
to “dig in.’ Then another set of brushes 
was used—they tore through like bayonets 
through all that ugly, stubborn coating until 
the grain could be seen in the wood block below. 


Once more the FINNELL had conquered! 


| Your floor cleaning problem may be entirely 
| different, but out of the eight models to choose 


| NELL SYSTEM, Inc., 205 


OF UTICA, N.Y. 


Herywoop Broun 
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money entangled his morals. 


from, you can be sure there is a FINNELL to 
meet your needs. Scrubs, waxes and polishes 
electrically. Keeps floors immaculate, and costs 
less than hand methods. Have a FINNELL 
Engineer recommend the model best suited for 
your use. 

For Tlomes Too. 
easy to handle. 
terms. 

Write for Booklet—stat- 
ing whether for home or 
business use—to FIN- 













Light, 
Sold on 


East Street, Elkhart, Indi- 
ana, or 130 Sparks Street, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

IT WAXES 

IT POLISHES 

If SCRUBS 
Right models to choose 
from. Havea FINNELL 
Engineer rec- e 
ommend the 
size you should 
have 


Prices $87.50 


and up 
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it last week closed at 78 and its high for 
the year has been 83 (low 72) the in- 
ference would be that the purchase was 
made somewhat by the outsider’s prover- 
bial system of buying at the high and sell- 
ing at the low. Yet, with railroads showing 
best earnings in years, Mr. Broun might 
well be told to hang on to his railroad 
stock, nor let his heart be troubled. 

United Corp. For Mr. Broun to iden- 
tify himself with the industrial fortunes 
of United Corp. of Delaware, however, 
might be called shocking in so famed a 
Liberal. Incorporated early in the present 
year, United Corp. was formed as a hold- 
ing company for the Morgan, Drexel, Bon- 
bright and American Superpower holdings 
in United Gas Improvement, Public Serv- 
ice Corp. of New Jersey, and Mohawk 
Hudson Power Corp. The company was 
designed to “foster closer relations be- 
tween the great public utility systems of 
the east” —7. e., to promote utility mergers 
and consolidations. What would Brown 
Derby think? How could the Nation ap- 
prove? It must be conceded, however, that 
Investor Broun has doubtless profited 
tidily on his 25 shares of United Corp., 
which, starting on the Produce Exchange, 
moved last week to the Big Board where it 
opened Thursday at 67 and closed Satur- 
day at 73 

General Realty. Concerning an un- 
specified number of shares in General 
Realty, Mr. Broun claimed that he is 
“wholly in the dark,” having purchased 
common stock on a tip from a friend whose 
advice was based on the preferred. Mr. 
Broun was, therefore, unaware that the full 
name of his company is General Realty & 
Utilities Corp., that it is a holding com- 
pany for real estate and for public utility 
stocks. Thus far (it was incorporated in 
January, 1929), General Realty has func- 
tioned chiefly in the realty field, holds 
100,000 shares of Thompson-Starrett Co., 
and has as yet engaged in no more nefa- 
rious activity than the proposed construc- 
tion of a 25-story office building in Boston. 
General Realty common has been consist- 
ently around the 20 mark with no pro- 
nounced movements. 

Ackansas Natural Gas. Of Arkansas 
Natural Gas, Mr. Broun holds no less than 
100 shares, the purchase apparently hav- 
ing been inspired by the 500,000 share 
turnover (Time, May 13) during one day 
last fortnight. Mr. Broun bought the pre- 
ferred, which has been almost stationary 
around 8. With his Arkansas Natural Gas, 
his public morality got once again all en- 


tangled in the tentacles of the Superpower - 


Octopus. For Arkansas Natural Gas is a 
subsidiary of unique Henry Doherty’s 
Cities Service Co., great among U. S. 
utility companies. 

St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad. 
Mr. Broun described his St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad holdings under a cap- 
tion “the Gate Called Golden,” and flayed 
San Francisco as a foggy city. “Our termi- 
nals,” said ignorant Mr. Broun, “don’t ap- 
pear attractive.” Mr. Broun apparently 
was misled by the railroad’s name. For 
the St. Louis & San Francisco does not 
come within several hundred miles of San 
Francisco, its western extremities ending 
In the western portion of Texas. 










Look for 


Investment Values 
Behind the Price Quotations 


N normal markets day to day security prices 

are of slight importance to the conservative 

investor whose chief object is not speculative profit 
but safety and dependable income. 

In periods of enforced liquidation, however, 
when securities are sold in larger amounts than the 
market can absorb, the investor enjoys the unusual 
opportunity of acquiring good investments at prices 
far below their intrinsic value. 


Such opportunities are 
available today 


How the securities of some of the foremost public 
utility companies in the United States may be 
employed to augment your investment return is 
described in our booklet “Increasing Your Income 
Return.” A copy will be sent on request. 
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JUICE 


Without 
Not Condensed 


Pre- 


Pure Juice 


servative 
No more Bother of Squeez- 
ing—Try it at MY Expense. 


sealed un 
as it gushed 


Fresh, pure juice 
der vacuum just 





from the tree-ripened fruit \ 7 
Until now, only in Florida 
could you enjoy the juice of \ 
really tree ripened Florida Or- STAN 
anges as the fruit growers a 
know it. 
Today.a new method, which ¥ — 
absolutely seals in—right at ey 
the grove—the fresh fruit fla 


vor of tree-ripened Orange juice, makes available a 
most delectable tonic beverage which only the grow 
ers have formerly enjoyed. It comes to you in its 
natural state just asit gushed from plump golden 
fruit, sun-ripened on the tree. It is not a concen- 
trated syrup or extract. Nothing has been added 
dt ggg fresh, delicious juice as it came from the 
ruit, 


Let ME pay for YOUR Test! 


Now you may always have a liberal supply of this 
delicious beverage. To try it without obligation or 
expense, mail the coupon, and I'll ship immediately, 
all charges prepaid, a case of one d. wen 20-02. con- 
tainers of this tree-ripen <d orange juice, 
keep indefinitely. Try a glass or two, and if o 9 are 
not delighted with it, send the rest back’ ¢ my 
expense. Otherwise your check in ten days for $4. 25 
pays in ‘full. Mail the coupon now. It will cost you 
nothing to make the Test. 


Send No Money Unless You Prefer 


DELANE BROWN 
1°28 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
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Yes, you may send, at your expense, your special package 
of one dozen containers of vacuum sealed delicious Tree- 
Kipened Orange Juice. After trying the contents of one con 
tainer, lt will either return the rest at your expense, or send 
you $4.25 ($4.80 west 
within ten days. 
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RELIGION 


Women Brethren 


“Brethren and sistren’” occur in most 
anecdotes about Baptist preachers. They 
should occur no more. Dr. George W. 
Truett of Dallas, threetime president of 
the Southern Baptist Committee, presid- 
ing last week over a conference of South- 
ern Baptists in Memphis, Tenn., ruled 
that “brethren” applies alike to male and 
female members of the congregation. 

The ruling was occasioned by a dispute 





| over the right of women members of the 


4 





| votes. 





church to address the convention, to cast 
Dr. John William Porter, editor 
of the American Baptist, stormily opposed 
gallant Dr. Truett. “We go right against 
the Scriptures!” he warned his undis- 
puted brethren. “We break a precedent 
of 2,000 years!” Dr. Truett silenced his 
brother by quoting the Southern Baptist 
constitution. 

The “brethren and sistren” issue also 
confronts the general assembly of Pres- 
byterians, which meets in St. Paul this 
month (True, March 18). 


_ 


Fifth Choice 

The highways and hedgerows of the 
U. S., as well as the fashionable avenues, 
have been combed to find a bishop coad- 
jutor for the Episcopal diocese of Penn- 
sylvania. Four were asked, four refused. 
Rector Henry Knox Sherrill of Boston’s 
Trinity Church preferred to stay in Bos- 
ton. Bishop Edward Makin Cross of Spo- 
kane, who was supposed to have relations 
in Philadelphia who would make that city 
attractive to him, preferred to stay in 
Spokane. Rector Russell Bowie of Grace 
Church, Manhattan, declined next, and 
then Dean William Scarlett of Christ 
Church Cathedral, St. Louis. The situation 
was beginning to suggest that Irish-born 
Bishop Thomas James Garland of Penn- 
sylvania, a fibrous old gentleman of 62, 
was a man with whom other, younger men, 
were not eager to work. Bishop Garland 
parried this suggestion with a wry 
gestion of his own. “They all seem to be 
afraid of hard work,” he said. “It rather 
amuses me” (Time, March 11). 

Last week convening clergy and laymen 
of the Pennsylvania diocese, by no means 
desperate but evidently spurred by their 
necessity, announced the election of yet 
another man. Turning again to New Eng- 


sug- 


land, they had singled out, for their fifth 
choice, Headmaster (Dr.) Samuel Smith 


Drury of famed, old-established St. Paul’s 
School at Concord, N. H., largest Epis- 
copal private school in the U. S. 

St. Paul’s alumni were surprised if not 
shocked to hear the news. To be Penn- 
sylvania’s bishop coadjutor is a great thing, 
they thought, but does it compare with 
being headmaster of St. Paul’s? So large 
does Dr. Drury loom in the minds of St. 
Paul’s men that to them it seemed almost 
presumptuous of the Pennsylvania Episco- 
palians to offer him the Number Two 
position in their State. Even more dis- 
quieting was this thought: suppose Dr. 
Drury should feel that his duty lies in 
Pennsylvania! What then would become 
of St. Paul’s? 

Comfort to St. 


Paul’s men was their 


knowledge that in 1921 Dr. Drury had 
been offered the rectorship of Trinity 
Church, Manhattan. No man before him 
had ever refused that election. But Dr. 
Drury did not hesitate to refuse it. At 
that time he explained that he would not, 
could not, leave his boys. Three-quarters 
of a century old, possessed of a rare tradi- 
tion in its first headmaster, the late, great 





SCHOOLMAN DruRY 
What would become of St. Paul’s? 


Dr. Henry Augustus Coit, St. Paul’s 
excelled by no U. S. school, emulated by 
many, equalled by only two or three. Al- 
though St. Paul’s stresses democracy few 
of its alumni are not in Social Registers. 
They are peculiarly loyal, family-bound 
alumni. 

Dr. Drury delayed his reply to the 
Pennsylvanians. 

In marked contrast to Episcopalian diffi- 
culties in Philadelphia was last week’s Ro- 
man Catholic news there. Needing an 
auxiliary bishop for the diocese, Pope Pius 
simply appointed 34-year old Monsignor 
Gerald P. O’Hara of Philadelphia, now 
secretary to Philadelphia’s Denis J. Car- 
dinal Dougherty. 


SCIENCE 
NEW S* LETTER 


T HIS is a delig’ htful weekly tnat keeps you 
in touch with the ‘‘corners of our globe 
It watches with scientific glasses the age 3 s, 
the earth, all living forms, and rush: 
news of chan e and progress. 
mental ruta, ft carries simulating sc entific 
news invaluable to business. 
Intruductory Offer—$2.00 for 6 montha 
2137 B Street Washington, D.C. 


WANT a new business 
profession of your own, 
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can attend to? Then be 


come a foot correctionist, 
and in a few weeks earn big income in service fees —not 
medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home training, no 
further capital needed, no goods to buy, no agency. 


Address 
STEPHENSON LABORATORY 


5 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


» UNIVERSITY 
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[J EUROPE 
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EDUCATION 


Noble Inspiration 


No small portion of New York Uni- 
versity’s fame derives from the quasi- 
official Hall of Fame which was founded 
within its precincts and entrusted to its 
care in 1900 by Mrs. Finley J. Shepard at 
the suggestion of the late Henry Mitchell 
MacCracken, Chancellor (1891-1911) of 
N. Y. U. There, august in bronze and 
marble, stand the busts of 49 famed Amer- 
icans, including Robert Fulton, Horace 











Custody of Securities 
in New York 





Mann, Maria Mitchell, Edgar Allen Poe, | 


Ulysses Simpson Grant, George Washing- 


ton, Mark Hopkins, Gilbert Charles Stuart. | 
There, too, shall stand John Quincy Adams, | 


George Bancroft, James Fenimore Cooper, 
Patrick Henry, James Russell Lowell, 
John Lothrop Motley, Joseph Story, Elias 
Howe, whenever their admirers get around 
to having busts executed. 

President Hoover, in a telegram which 
he sent last week regretting that he could 
not be present to unveil a bust of Presi- 
dent James Madison, called the Hall of 
Fame and its periodic unveiling cere- 
monies, ‘‘a noble inspiration to the young.” 
Eight-year-old Betty Glenn Walker, a 
descendant of Madison’s brother, sub- 
stituted for President Hoover. 


Other busts unveiled last week were | 


those of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, William Cullen 
Bryant, Emma Willard, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Henry Clay, Francis Parkman. 

The public may nominate for the Hall 
of Fame any of its heroes, provided they 
have been dead 25 years. The names are 
considered by a New York University 
Senate. If two Senators approve of a 
name it goes to a nation-wide committee 
of electors, which includes no N. Y. U. 
officials. The names which receive at least 
three-fifths of the votes are thereupon in- 
scribed in the Hall. 

In Tokyo lately, 4oo university stu- 
dents were asked by the house committee 
of an English-speaking society to decide 
by ballot which were the Ten Greatest 
Englishmen. The plan: to hang portraits 
of the Big Ten in the society’s clubhouse. 
The students elected the following Big 
Ten: Robert Louis Stevenson, Admiral 
Nelson, Ramsay MacDonald, George Ber- 
nard Shaw, Edward I., David Lloyd 
George, Shakespeare, Darwin, Adam 
Smith, Pitt the Younger. 

The clubmen, bewildered, decided to 
hang ten British landscapes. U. S. and 
British professors, amused, wondered if 
there were 400 students in the U. S. or 
England who could so much as name ten 
famed Japanese. 

een 


Pittsburgh’s Pother 

The University of Pittsburgh no longer 
has a Liberal Club. Two of its student 
leaders have been expelled. Pittsburgh’s 


Professor of Philosophy Frederick E. | 


Woltman has also been expelled. A visit- 
ing celebrity lectured, not in Pittsburgh’s 
Alumni Hall, as he had been invited to do, 
but in a vacant lot. Thus stood matters 
last week at the University of Pittsburgh 
and thus they seemed likely to stand. 

The Liberal Club, a recognized student 


activity, intended to hold a forum on the | 
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care, as custodian, always at their disposal 


by mail or wire instructions. 


This availability in the financial center means 
a saving of time, trouble, and often money in ef- 


fecting transactions. 





We collect income for the owner; we watch 






for and endeavor to advise promptly regarding 


many developments af- 
| fecting the securities,such 
|as conversion privileges, 
rights, redemption calls, 
etc., and render other ser- 
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vices. 

The deposit of secu- 
rities in New York by 
non-residents does not 
subject such securities to 


any New York tax. 








This Company affords 
the complete and varied 
facilities of a banking and 
trust institution of inter- 
national scope. A book- 
‘let describing all our ser- 
vices will be sent to ex- 
ecutives on request. 


The three buildings comprising our Main 
Office, occupying a block frontage on Broadway. 
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New paventton 
Takes the Place of 

Glass Desk Tops. / 
COST A FRACTION OF GLASS —Distinctive 


Beautiful Writing Surface — No Eye Glare! 
Enhance any office. Preserve new desks 
from scratches and ruin, modernize cld 
desks, cover damaged working surfaces. 
The IDEAL DESK TOv of relvetygreen 
superfine composition is !uxurious in use 
and appearance. Pays ter itself, elimi- 
nates depreciation, relieves eye-strain, 
great writing comfort. Used by leading 
concerns, Delivered ready for use. 
Suction_of non-slip back holds top in 
place. Just lay it on. See it, use it to 
appreciate its comfort, efficiency and 
rich appearance, 


WRITE For FREE 10-Day Trial 

GUARANTEED No D. it Ri ired 

~ o epos equ 
against wear} we will send you one IDEAL DESK TOP forten 
for 20 ye: day's trial. Pay no money unless you keep it. 


Send us your desk size today 


IDEAL LINOL TOP CO, Dept. 2-F 109 W. Austin Avenue, CHICAGO 
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THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 
ELSEWHERE MAY BE RENTED 
FOR A NOMINAL FEE! 
Members throughout the United States have 
access to a collection of rare, scarce, unusual, 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely 

by themselves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional re- 
prints may be had through this entirely unique 
service. 

You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 
the extraordinary new ones. 

Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion, Inc., Dept. J2 
45 West 45th Street New York City 





HE F. H. Smith Company’s 

investment booklets are read 
by investors all over the world. 
Be sure to get your copy of our 
latest—“Fifty-Six Years of In- 
vestment Service.” Also ask us 
for a circular describing attrac- 
tive Collateral Trust Coupon 
Gold Bonds that yield 7%. 


The coupon will bring 
both to you. 


Tae FH.Smiti Co. 
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Mooney-Billings case in California,* re- 
ceived University permission to hold it in 
Alumni Hall. Then Pittsburgh’s Chancel- 
lor John G. Bowman decided and declared 
that the Club was using the University’s 
name to propagandize. He revoked the 
permission. Sociologist Harry Elmer 
Barnes of Smith College, who was to have 
spoken in the hall, agreed to speak any- 
way, anywhere. The Liberal Club found 
a vacant lot for its meeting. For holding 
the meeting at all, the club was abolished. 

Philosophy Professor Woltman, no Lib- 
eral Club member, was expelled because 
he, blond, vivacious, bright-eyed like those 
who battle for “causes,” had been pro- 
testing against the existence and power of 
the private police forces employed by 
Pennsylvania coal and iron industrialists 
to protect their property. He had been 
arrested once for rioting, once for speak- 








SMITH’s BARNES 
. monotonously shocking. 


ing at a police-prohibited meeting. Uni- 
versity officials had frowned often on the 
earnest young philosopher, had feared that 
because of him Pennsylvania’s Governor 
John S. Fisher might cut down on the Uni- 
versity’s appropriations. Last week, after 
the Woltman expulsion, came a $1,200,000 
state appropriation for the University. 
Many a Woltman supporter averred that 
had the philosopher not been expelled the 
appropriation would have been only $1,- 
000,000. 

Although the Woltman expulsion coin- 
cided with the Liberal Club expulsions, it 
seemed, last week, that their specific 
causes were separate. 


To followers of the career of Harry 
Elmer Barnes, the Pittsburgh expulsions 
*In 1916, Thomas J. Mooney and Warren K. 
Billings, trade-unionists, were 
victed of murder after 


Later evidence 


paredness” parade. 
Their judge 


prove them not guilty. 


guiltless. 
case, which is now before Governor C. 
for a pardon. 
a national 

been formed. 
Elmer Barnes, 
Glenn Frank, 


Among its members are: 
Clarence 
Alexander 














accused and con- 
a bomb which killed ten, 
had been thrown into a San Francisco “Pre- 
seemed to 
and nine of 
their ten living jurors have since declared them 
California has not reconsidered their 
C. Young 
To propagandize in their favor 
“Mooney-Billings Committee’ has 
Harry 
Darrow, John Dewey, 

Meiklejohn, H. L. 
Mencken, Sinclair Lewis, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 
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Can You 
Spot Them? 


Can you tella 


Bellanca from a 
Stearman — as you 
now tell a Chrysler 
from a MarmonP 


. 

Note the array of 
Aviation advertise- 
ments in TIME’s 


next week’s issue— 
the most any gener- 
al magazine has 
ever carried. 


* * 


Here you can 
meet the plane you 
will buy for your 


own use or for the 


use of your firm 
—sgsooner or later. 


TIME. 


The Weekly News: Magazine 


CO REACH THE MOST MOD- 
ERN-MINDED PEOPLE IN 
AMERICA— ECONOMICALLY, 


EFFECTIVELY. 
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came as no surprise. Wherever Professor 
Barnes goes something is likely to happen. 

In his lecture room at Smith College, | 
toying with a large Phi Beta Kappa key | 
at his midriff, Professor Barnes lectures 
daily to about 30 eager students on Soci- 
ology (““Sosh”). He speaks in monotones. 
His delight is to say things which sound 
shocking. Smith students often take their 
mothers to his lectures, sometimes their 
gentleman friends. Professor Barnes will 
suggest, say, for example: “If I should put 
a spinning wheel on this platform you | 
would laugh because it is so old-fashioned. 
You should laugh too if I mentioned the 
Virgin Birth.” You may be sure there is a 
breathless hush after that. 

Because of his jubilant championship 
of science, his claim that it calls for a new 
conception of God, Professor Barnes has 
lately been much in the public press. Up- 
and-doing magazines have paralleled his | 
articles with articles by Harry Emerson | 
Fosdick et al. Gleefully, last week, Amer- 
ica (“Catholic Review of the Week’) 
took a fling at him, charged that he had | 
carbon-copied his articles, quoted identical | 
Barnes-storming passages from Current 
History, Forum, Scientific Monthly. 
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At Des Moines 

Dr. T. T. Shields, president of the 
board of trustees of Fundamentalist Bap- 
tist Des Moines University, was speaking 
last week to the board’s secretary-treas- 
urer, Miss Edith Rebman. He had just 
done a remarkable thing. He had expelled 
the university’s president, Dr. Harry 
Clifford Wayman. He had also expelled 
the entire faculty (38 members). He had | 
even expelled the janitors. 

He was speaking of these things to ap- 
proving Miss Rebman, of having turpitudi- 
nous relations with whom the trustees had 
just - cleared him, when whizz came 
an egg through the open window, splashed ! 
against a portrait of the University | 
Founder. A rock followed. Dr. Shields 
and Secretary-Treasurer Rebman plunged 
beneath a desk. There they thought of 
what had happened, wondered what was 
going to happen. 

What had happened was that Dr. | 
Shields, believing he had seen the gleam 
of Modernism in the eyes of a Des Moines | 
University professor, had asked President | 
Wayman to expel him and six others who 
seemed to have similar gleams. President 
Wayman had refused. A meeting of the 
board of trustees upheld Dr. Shields and 
his loyal secretary-treasurer. Thereupon 
Dr. Shields exuberantly expelled every- 
body. 
What happened after Dr. Shields ducked | 
under the desk was a shower of eggs. | 
rocks, fruit, skins, fish. Then came the | 
students, 400 strong, irate, crying, “Let's 
get Shields! Hurray for Wayman!” 

The Des Moines police appeared after 
a while, dispersed the riotous students. 
Guarded in a police wagon, Dr. Shields 
and Secretary-Treasurer Rebman were 
carried to the safety of a precinct police 
station. There Dr. Shields admitted he 
knew not what he would do next. 

To the University of Des Moines came 
sudden stillness, peace. There were no 
classes for a while. But then six studious | 
Students got a court injunction restraining 
the trustees. Classes resumed uncertainly. | 
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Honolulu Liners? | 

Paul W. Litchfield, president of Good- 
year-Zeppelin Corp., last week called on 
President Hoover to ask whether the U. S. 
would look with favor on granting a con- 
tract to carry mail by Zeppelin from 
California to Honolulu. Evidently the 
President’s reply was favorable, for Mr. 
Litchfield announced plans for construct- 
ing two giant dirigibles twice the size of 
the Graf Zeppelin. The two ships, sisters 
of the two huge ships which Goodyear is 
constructing for the U. S. Navy, are to 
use helium as their supporting gas, will 
have engines and cabins enclosed in the 
hulls, will cost about five million dollars 
each. The first is to be launched about 
Jan. 1, 1931. 





Gases 


In preparation for the return trip of the 
Graf Zeppelin to Friedrichshafen, if and 
after it reaches the U. S. next week as 
planned, Union Carbide & Carbon Co. last 
week shipped several tank cars of a new 
fuel gas to Lakehurst. The German diri- 
gible in its flight to the U. S. last year, 
used gas instead of gasoline as fuel for its 
engines—the reason being that when gaso- 
line is used up, an airship becomes lighter 
and rises unless some of its bag gas is also 
set free, a costly expedient. Gaseous fuel 
as it is used up can be replaced by air 
without loss of weight.* 

The Germans adopted “Blau” gas, a 
mixture of several gases obtained by crack- 
ing petroleum. The gas prepared to take 
the Graf Zeppelin back to Germany is 
ethane, extracted from natural gas. It is 
asserted that ethane is not only cheaper 
to produce than Blau gas but is a better 
fuel. Germany, which has little natural 
gas, cannot produce it. 

An official of Helium Co., which pre- 
pares that gas for use in dirigibles, an- 
nounced last week the discovery of a new 
helium deposit, the situation of which was 
not made public. Helium, which is al- 
most as light as hydrogen, has the great 
advantage of being non-inflammable. But, 
rare, it is expensive (about $35 per 
1,000 cu. ft.). It is found mixed with 
natural gas. Hitherto there have been but 
two chief U. S. helium sources: 1) the 
Federal well at Amarillo, Tex.,+ which 
yields 1.75% of helium; 2) Helium Co.’s 
well at Dexter, Kan., which yields 2.4% of 
helium. 

In Washington, last week, Walter H. 
Girdler, president of Helium Co., ap- 
peared before the Government’s new 
helium committee (Secretaries Adams, 
Good, Lamont) to protest that Govern- 
ment manufacture of helium in competi- 





*The fuel-weight problem has been differently 
solved in the Les Angeles. The gasoline burned 
in its engines lightens the ship, but one of the 
preducts of the combustion is steam. This is 
condensed into water at the exhaust, used as 
ballast to save loss of weight. 

tHometown of loquacious Editor Gene Howe, 
who said that Mary Garden was “tottering” 
(Time, April 1); and of one R. H. Hamilton, 
a onetime judge who shot & killed Thomas 
Walton Jr., a 21-year-old college boy who entered 
his office last fortnight to ‘announce that he had 
married Killer Hamilton’s daughter Theresa, 
aged 19. 


tion with private industry is contrary to 
U. S. policy and precedent, that it 
threatens harm to commercial aeronautics. 


—<>——_—_ 


Sky High 

In July, 1927, a little Wright Apache 
plane with Lieut. C. C. Champion, U. S. N., 
at the stick, soared into the air and 
circled upward, ever upward, one mile, 
two miles, three, four, five, six, seven 
miles. Another 1,000 ft. he climbed into 
the rarefied air. At 38,418 ft. above sea 
level, seven cylinder-heads burst from his 
engine, the life-giving oxygen tube was 
torn from his lips, one barograph (alti- 
tude recorder) was blown to bits, his plane 
caught fire. All but unconscious from lack 
of air, like Icarus he plunged down from 
his eminence. Yet he succeeded in putting 
out the flames, in coming to earth alive, 
champion Champion, holder of the world’s 
altitude record. 

Last week the identical little cream- 
colored biplane with a Wasp engine in its 











APOLLO 


Zeus came laie with his goggles. 


nose taxied out upon the field of the naval 
air station at Washington, D. C. Forty 
gallons of gasoline were in its tank. In 
the cockpit was no Icarus. Instead was 
an Apollo wearing no triple woolen under- 
wear—merely ordinary clothing cased by 
a fur-lined flying suit, sheepskin boots, fur 
helmet, fur mittens, a mask with an oxy- 
gen tube (his nostrils were plugged so 
that he must breathe through his mouth) 
and a pair of goggles with tiny holes in 
them so that he might see when they be- 
came frosted. He was Lieut. Apollo 
Soucek, U. S. N. 

He taxied 25 yards and his machine 
took the air. Beginning to climb at an 
angle of 30 degrees, he went upward at 
the rate of 3,000 ft. per minute. In four 
minutes he had climbed two miles. He 
took a sniff of his oxygen to keep his head 
clear. The climb became only 2,000 feet 
a minute. He climbed three, four, five, 
six miles. The engine began to slow down 
for lack of air. He turned on the super- 
charger to increase air pressure in the 
carburetor. 

Watchers on the ground had lost sight 
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of the little plane in the sky. But when 
the supercharger was turned on, smoke 
began to pour from the exhaust. Apollo’s 
place in the sky was once more visible. 

His upward pace grew slower and 
slower. At 37,000 ft. frost formed upon 
his goggles. At about that time another 
airplane arrived—too late—at the airfield 
below, bringing another naval flier with a 
pair of electrically heated goggles that 
will not frost. The bringer of the goggles 
was Zeus,* brother of Apollo Soucek, com- 
ing from the Philadelphia naval aircraft 
factory. 

High in the sky Apollo opened his oxy- 
gen supply full. The temperature was 
nearing a minimum of 76° below zero. The 
controls were growing stiff from cold. It 
became impossible to see anything even 
through the holes in the goggles. In spite 
of the temperature the flier ungoggled his 
eyes, the better to watch his instruments. 
He was dizzy but he pushed the plane 
slowly through a last thousand feet. At 
39,140 ft. he finally pushed it too far. 
The nose whipped over; the plane plunged 
2,000 ft. in a spin. Then the new holder 
of the altitude record took control of the 
machine once more, brought it and him- 
self to earth unharmed, 1} hrs. after leav- 
ing. 

From Medford, Okla., to Washington, 
sped a telegram of congratulation sent by 
John, father of Zeus and Apollo Soucek. 


A 


—>» —_—— 


Chain Ports 

Air transportation is becoming a bigger 
and bigger item. Last week was announced 
the formation of a company to own and 
operate a country-wide chain of airports. 
It is to be known as Curtiss Airports Corp. 
Clement Melville Keys, onetime teacher of 
the classics at Ridley College, Ont., now 
president of Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor 
Co. and director of nearly a score of allied 
companies, is to be Chairman of the 
Board. Airports which are to form the 
skeleton of a still larger chain include: 1) 
Curtiss Airport, now being constructed at 
Valley Stream, L. I.; 2) New York Air 
Terminals (through 22% stock owner- 
ship), with a field at Secaucus, N. J. a 
lease on Hadley Field, New Brunswick, 
N. J., and various seaplane terminals to 
be constructed near New York Harbor; 
3) Marvin Airport, at Fairfield, N. J.; 4) 
Reynolds Airport, near Glenview, north 
of Chicago; 5) Central Airport (through 
partial stock ownership), with a field at 
Camden, N. J., across the river from 
Philadelphia; 6) Main Line Airport 
(through controlling stock interest), with 
a field 18 miles west of Philadelphia; 7) 
Baltimore Airport, near Druid Hill Park 
on the outskirts of that city; 8) Willson 
Airport, to be constructed in Ohio across 
the river from Louisville, Ky.; 9) Bettis 
Airport (through controlling stock inter- 
est), with a field eight miles south of 
Pittsburgh; 10) Herrick Airport, near 
Gates Mills outside of Cleveland; 11) 
Steinberg Airport, near East St. Louis; 
12) Alameda Airport (through stock in- 
terest), across the bay from San Fran- 
cisco; 13) Grand Central Air Terminal, 
at Glendale, Cal., near Los Angeles. 


*Zeus Soucek holds the record for duration 
flight in a flying boat—36 hrs. 1 min.—made 
with Lieut. Arthur Gavin in May 1928. 
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Close-ups 


IN COLOR 


Pictures you make yourself with 
Kodacolor... pictures that come 


closer to reality than any you 


have ever seen 


HE turn of a switch and the room 
is dark. 

The turn of another and it is bright 
with the presence of someone you 
love. Just a picture on the screen, to 
be sure, but a picture that actually 
mirrors reality. 

You catch your breath at the won- 
der of it. Now—before your eyes— 
is everything they saw when the 
camera was aimed .. . not only every 
slightest motion, but every shade of 


every COLOR! 
Your Family—Your Friends 


Your parents and your children are 
growing older. Each year 
shows achange. A Koda- 
color close-up keeps them 
forever just as they are 
today. You may capture 


Home Movie 


them at their best, in their most 
characteristic moments, on the days 
when they look particularly well. 

Your friends, too, may be filmed. 
Then you can see them whenever you 
wish. Their paths and yours may 
separate, but their images stay with 
you. 

And what images they are! The 
color of the hair, the eyes, the checks, 
the clothes—it’s all there. You see 
your loved ones as they really are. 


With the Utmost Simplicity! 


No special skill is necessary for tak- 


-ing good Kodacolor pictures with 



































the Cine¢-Kodak. You simply use a 
color filter and a special film. From 
there on it’s as easy as taking snap- 


shots. Unbiased by the precedents 
and prejudices of professional cinema 
camera design, the men who made 
still photography so simple have now 
made home movic-making equally 
simple for you. 

Don't let another week pass before 
calling at your Ciné-Kodak dealer's 
and seeing some Kodacolor movies. 
Then provide yourself with a home 
movie outfit, and begin making your 
own pictures, /iving pictures of those 
you love. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Home Movies tn 
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“Perhaps the biggest fact in the 


motor car business today is the startling difference revealed 


by stepping into a Fisher Body car 7 7 and then into any other 


No specialist or expert or sales- 


man is needed to point out Fisher 
Body superiority — the greater 
richness and beauty and quality 
stand out so sharply and con- 
vincingly that all argument is 
ended. § This is one of the most 
important facts in motor car buy- 
ing today because it has to dowith 


value—with what you get for 


CADILLAC LASALLE ’ 


OLDSMOBILE ’ 


BUICK 


the purchase price. J You are 
bound to admit at once in your 
own mind—that in solidity of 
construction, in paneling, in the 
quality of the upholstery, in the 
hardware, in the interior fittings, 
in the clarity of the genuine plate 
glass, and in the substan- 
tially constructed roof—the 
Fisher Body car is 


VIKING 


PONTIAC 





worth several hundred dollars 


more. 9 Keep this contrast— 


these points of superiority —in 


mind. Consider the many hours 
you spend in your car and how 
much of your ease and comfort 


and satisfaction and pride de- 


pends upon the body of your 
car — and you can come to 


only one conclusion. 


r OAKLAND 


CHEVROLET 








GENERAL 


MOTORS 








